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Marriage increased in the United States from 1920 to 1930 even when age, nativity, 
and urban-rural composition are held constant. Early marriage is not increasing. 
Urban-rural differences and sex differences are less. There are fewer widowed. The 
volume of marriage among men is nearly the same under varying social conditions, 
while among women it varies more widely. The large cities discourage marriage, if 
farms be taken as the norm, by 15 per cent. The country is becoming somewhat more 
homogeneous in respect to marriage. 

There have been a number of significant changes in regard to 
marriage in the United States since the census of 1920. In this 
paper there will be analyzed and discussed a number of the more 


important changes for which data exist. 


THE INCREASE IN MARRIAGE 


The number of marriages increased, per unit of population, from 
1920 to 1930. In 1920 there were 599 married out of every 1,000 
persons fifteen years old and older, while in 1930 there were 605. 

Why has there been an increase in the numbers married? One 
possible reason is that the adult population of the present day may 
have a greater average age than the population of earlier decades, 
for among the younger ages there are fewer married than among 
those a little older. There is a technique which can be used to 
eliminate this variation in age of the population between different 
years so that comparisons can be made in the percentages married 
on the basis of populations of the same age. Applying this technique, 
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the results show that if the populations of the United States in 1900, 
1910, 1920, and 1¢30 had had the same age distribution as the 
population of 1890, then the numbers married per thousand popula- 
tion would have been 553, 546, 557, 568, and 576, instead of the 
actual numbers 553, 557, 573, 599, and 605. Thus, when the differ- 
ences in the age distributions of the population from decade to 
decade are removed there is very little slackening in the increasing 
tendency to be married. From 1900 to 1910 and from 1910 to 1920 
the increase was 2 per cent, and from 1920 to 1930 the increase was 
1.§ per cent—not much difference. The average increase for the 
three preceding decades was less than 1 per cent. 

The actual increase in marriage in the United States in the forty 
years leading up to 1930 was from 553 to 605, which is 52 per thou- 
sand. But if the age distribution had remained the same the increase 
would have been only 23 per thousand. In other words, about half 
of the increase was due to advancing age. 

Another factor which influences the increase in marriage is the 
growth of cities, for fewer persons are married in cities than on farms. 
If the same proportion of the urban population had existed in 1930 
as in 1910, then 608 out of every thousand adults would have been 
married, whereas actually there were 605. The retarding influence 
of the growth of cities has then not been very great in the twenty 
years since 1910, nor probably in the forty years since 1890. 

Changes in the number of immigrants may also be an influence 
on the increase in marriage. If the various nativity groups in the 
population of 1930 had been the same as in 1890, then the numbers 
married in 1930 would have been 615 instead of 605. The influence 
of changes in the numbers of the foreign-born stock and their off- 
spring has been to slow up the increase in marriage. 

What other factors may have been responsible for the increase in 
marriage other than age is not known. Probably the best hypothesis 
would be that of the economic factor, especially the prosperous 
years from 1921 to 1929, for the past decade. 


EARLY MARRIAGE 


The growth in the volume of marriage is due, so far as age ac- 
counts for it, to the increase in marriage among young people. In 
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1890, only 50 out of a thousand young persons between 15 and 20 
years of age were recorded married, while in 1930 there were 72. This 
age seems young for marriage, especially for males. But the same 
trend is observable for those from 20 to 25 years old, the increase 
being 72. So also for the age group from 25 to 35 years the increase 
for this ten-year interval was 31, but from 35 to 45 the increase was 
only 7 out of a thousand. After 45 years of age, however, the per- 
centage married has been declining from 1890 to 1930. The numbers 
reported married in these older age groups reflect the conditions sur- 
rounding the inception of marriage, ten to fifty years ago, rather 
than the influence of the past decade. The influence of age, then, on 
increasing marriage has been due to larger numbers of the young 
people marrying. 

Since the tendency toward earlier marriage has a good deal of 
human significance, it is desirable to inquire into the changes during 
the past ten years as well as during the past forty years. From 1920 
to 1930, there was a definite slowing up of the tendency of the young 
to marry. Thus, in 1930 the number of youths from 15 to 20 married 
per thousand population was less than in 1920, the numbers being 
71 and 73 respectively. Here is a reversal of the trend toward more 
marriages in the ’teens. Indeed, there is both belief and evidence 
that early marriages break up more readily than do those contracted 
at a more mature age. 

When this decline of youth marriages is examined by individual 
years of age, it is seen that for no single year of age up to 23 for 
males was there an increase in the percentage married. The decrease 
for females was, however, not so great as for males. For instance, for 
the ages 15 and 16 the percentage of girls who were married in- 
creased, and for the ages 18 and 19 the percentages married were the 
same in 1930 and in 1920. There was a slight decrease, however, at 
the ages of 20, 21, and 22. The decrease for girls then was only 
about half that for boys. 

We may then be witnessing in early marriage a turning-point in 
a trend that has been in existence since the beginning of the century. 
It is very probable that the census of 1940 also will show smaller 
percentages married in these younger years, for the effect of the 
great business depression of the 1930’s has been to slow up the num- 
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bers of marriages. And where a community has had some influence 
operating on it to force a postponement of marriage, the retardation 
is never wholly made up. It is therefore possible that the census of 
1940 may show a smaller percentage married for the whole popula- 
tion as well as for the very young. It also is probably correct to 
state that somewhere around 1920 the extreme point of early mar- 
riage was reached. 


URBAN-RURAL DIFFERENCES 


Larger numbers of the rural population per thousand are married 
than of the urban. This was true in 1920 and also ten years later. 
But the difference was not so great in 1930. In 1920 the number 
married per thousand in the rural regions was 6 per cent greater 
than in urban communities, while in 1930 the number was only 4.2 
per cent greater. In other words, urban peoples have become, con- 
trary to general opinion, a little more like the rural in regard to the 
extent of marriage. 

When this slight narrowing of the differences between urban and 
rural communities in numbers married is studied by age groups, it 
is seen that the narrowing is only in the age groups later than 25-29 
years. In the age groups below 25 years of age the spread between 
the urban and rural percentages married is greater, rather than less, 
due to the decline in early marriage in urban communities and to an 
increase in marriage among the very young in rural districts. The 
decline in early marriage in urban centers was greater for boys than 
for girls; and in rural regions, early marriage actually increased for 
girls but declined slightly for boys. In general, the decline in num- 
bers marrying young was greater in the cities than in rural regions. 

As to the later years of life, the narrowing of the difference is due 
to the greater increases in the percentages married in these later 
years in the urban places. This may be explained by migration, or 
by more remarriage of the widowed, or by a greater lowering of the 
death-rate in cities. 

In any case, percentages married of the rural population have 
remained almost stationary from 1920 to 1930, while there has been 
a slight change among the urban people. This statement is true for 
each age group. We are told that a revolution is taking place in 
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rural life, and no doubt it is. But so far as marital condition is con- 
cerned, there has been more change in urban communities than in 
rural. It must be remembered, however, that the word “rural” as a 
term of statistical classification is not the same as the word “farm.” 
The term “rural” includes, besides farms, villages under 2,500 in 
population, and the rural non-farm population is almost the same in 
numbers as the rural farm population. Rural changes in marriage 
are not necessarily the same as farm changes. The Bureau of the 
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Census has not furnished these data for farms until 1930, hence 
changes over time cannot be measured. It is possible, however, in 
1930 for the first time to compare statistics of marriage on the farms 
with the large cities. 

The chief differences appear in Chart 1 showing the comparisons 
by ages in the percentages of males and of females married on farms 
and in cities of over a half-million inhabitants. It is clear from this 
chart that the differences between the farm and the big city affect 
women much more than men as to the percentages married. This 
is a very significant fact. That the amount of marriage is much 
more stable for men than for women under varying social conditions 
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is shown also by other data. For instance, in Gary, Indiana, and in 
Fall River, Massachusetts, the percentages of men married are near- 
ly the same, 65 and 67 respectively, but the percentages of women 
married are quite different, 78 and 58. It is as though a certain per- 
centage of men are going to be married anyhow, no matter what 
the social conditions (within limits, of course), while the marriage 
of women is very much affected by varying social conditions. Why 
this should be so is not known. Perhaps, because men hold the 
purse strings. 

Returning to the comparisons between the farms and the big 
cities, the numbers married are much less in the cities than on the 
farms. At the ages when most men and women are married there 
are 55 more men married per thousand adults on farms than in 
cities, but 151 more married women on farms than in the metropolis. 
The differences are most marked for the older women from 55 to 60 
years of age, the numbers married per thousand being about 50 
per cent greater on the farms than in the big cities. This selection by 
the farms of married women is due probably to the greater economic 
asset of married women, or to the lesser opportunity for the un- 
married woman on the farms than in cities. 

In the younger ages, before 20 years of age, the percentages mar- 
ried on the farms are twice as great as in the large cities, though the 
total percentages are small, 14 and 7, in both places. For the ages 
20-24, about one-third more are married on the farms. Here again 
the probable explanation is the economic value of the married 
woman on the farms or the efficiency of young married women as 
income producers in the big cities. 

For all age groups taken together the numbers per thousand 
population married on farms is 616 and in the large cities 575. 
There are, however, larger percentages of middle-aged in the cities, 
and hence the numbers married are larger for that reason than they 
would be if the city resembled the farms in age distribution. When 
the cities are given the same age distribution as the farms have, then 
the numbers married per thousand in the big cities would be 527 in- 
stead of the actual number 575. When the farms and big cities have 
the same age distribution, there are 15 per cent fewer married in the 
big cities than on the farms. It may be said, therefore, that cities 
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discourage marriage by 15 per cent, the farms being taken on a 
historical basis as the norm. The great city discourages marriage a 
good deal more for women than for men, 20 per cent for women and 
10 per cent for men, by the same process of computation. 

The comparisons with small cities, ie., those from 2,500 to 
500,000 in population, are shown in Table I, as are also the data 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGES OF POPULATION MARRIED BY FIVE-YEAR AGE PERIODS 
AND DIFFERENT GROUPS, FOR MALES AND FEMALES 


MALES FEMALES 3 
AGES 
Rurel Small Large Rural Small Large i 
Farms Non- Farms Non- 
Cities Cities Cities Cities 
Farm Farm 
15109... 2.2 2.1 1.5 14.7 16.8 7.4 
20-24...] 29.2 28.5 20.1 57.0 60.8 48.8 43-3 
25-29...| 61.9 67.0 62.9 “2.2 80.3 80.5 71.9 68.8 
30-34...| 76.9 79.1 77.1 70.5 87.7 85.6 79.1 77.6 
35-39...| 83.0 82.0 81.7 29.2 89.6 85.1 79.5 78.5 
40-44...| 84.2 81.4 82.8 79.3 88.9 82.4 7.9 76.5 
45-49...| 84.2 80.5 82.7 79-7 87.4 79.0 74-3 72.4 
50-54...| 83.4 78.8 81.6 78.7 83.9 73.6 68.6 65.7 | 
55§-59...| 82.0 76.5 80.3 oy.2 719.7 67.6 62.0 58.4 
60-64...| 78.8 73.2 77.0 73.4 71.2 58.7 52.6 48.3 . 
65-69...) 74.3 68.7 72.1 68.6 60.6 49.2 42.1 38.2 
70-74...| 67.6 63.0 64.9 61.0 460.4 37.9 30.8 27.2 
7S+....| §2.2 50.4 50.1 46.8 23.1 20.6 15.7 14.3 


for the villages under 2,500 inhabitants, called rural non-farm. The 
extent of marriage in the smaller cities lies between that on farms 
and in the great cities, but lies closer to the large cities. The rural 
regions, not farms, have larger percentages married under 25 or 30 
years of age than even the farms. I have not investigated the rea- 
sons, but it may be due to young married persons taking up resi- 
dence outside the city limits, but not in large suburbs, nor yet on 
farms. On the other hand, the percentage of older persons over, say, 
50 who are married in the rural non-farming regions seems very low, 
especially for the men. This is due to the large numbers of widowed 
in the rural non-farm regions. These large numbers of widowed in 
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the rural non-farm regions may not be due to conditions of life and 
death or to conditions affecting remarriage but to retirement of 
older persons from the farms or the cities. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MALES AND FEMALES 


Very marked differences exist between males and females in re- 
gard to the numbers married at different ages. These differences for 
the United States as a whole are shown in Chart 2. In the first 
part of life’s span more girls and young women are married than 
boys and young men, as the 
chart shows. But in the later 
life the situation is reversed; 
there are more men than 
women married. The areas 
under the two curves are 
equal because the number of 
married women equals the 


SEX DIFFERENCES IN NUMBERS 
MARRIED AT DIFFERENT AGES. 


DATA FOR U.S. IN HUNORED 
THOUSANDS 1930 


AGE GROUPS 


number of married men. 
Hence, the areas of the differ- 
ences between the two curves 
on each side of the point 
where the lines cross must be 


CHART 2. equal. This means that if 

there is an excess of married 
young women over married young men, then there must be a de- 
ficiency of married older women as compared with married older 
men. Why is there an excess of married young women and an 
excess of married older men? There may be several possible ex- 
planations, but one that seems plausible is the following. Young men 
find economic barriers to marriage which young women do not meet 
since man is the breadwinner. Hence, women marry earlier and men 
later. On the biological side, the fact that females mature sexually 
a little earlier would hardly explain the extent of the difference. 
With regard to the older ages, if the younger women who marry do 
not marry younger men, then they marry older men. This remark 
leaves the determining force with the younger women. But it may 
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be that the initiative rests with the older men, particularly if they 
are in a stronger economic position than the younger men. And in- 
come studies show that up to a certain age limit the earning power 
of older men is greater than that of younger men. As to the supply 
of older men available for matrimony, it is noted in the chart that 
at the five-year period when the maximum percentage is found 
married, there are still 20 per cent not married; and 10 per cent 
never marry for some reason. But since the number of the young 
is greater than the number of the old, the supply of older men 
for marriage of younger women probably comes in part from wid- 
owers. That widowers remarry in greater numbers than widows is 
shown by the fact that the number of widowers at any one time is 
about one-half as great as the number of widows, a fact which 
could not be due to sex differences in death-rates. The greater re- 
marriage of widowers than of widows is then with younger single 
women. The number of men and women of each age is nearly the 
same, hence in Chart 2, the excess of married men in later life over 
married women means more widows than widowers, which the 
statistics show. 

This explanation seems to be largely economic. But the same 
general configuration of curves exists for communities with differing 
economic situations. Since these varying economic conditions do not 
change the pattern of the curves, a biological explanation is sug- 
gested. Naturally, the biological factor is present and there are, of 
course, biological differences between men and women. That the 
general shape of these curves is the same in some other countries is 
evidenced by China, a country which unlike ours has not yet ex- 
perienced the full effect of the industrial revolution. Data yet un- 
published, which I have seen for certain sections of Peiping, show 
this same pattern of marriage differences between the sexes by ages. 
Also, in Chart 3 are shown similar curves for different social groups 
in the United States in 1930, representing different economic con- 
ditions. 

Before examining these curves in detail, it may be noted that the 
curves for males in all four drawings are very nearly the same in 
height and shape, while considerable difference exists for the curves 
for females. Again these data indicate that the volume of marriage 
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for males is much more stable than for females under varying social 
conditions. 


For more detailed observation, it may be noted that on farms the 


SEX DIFFERENCES IN PERCENTS MARRIED BY AGES 
FOR DIFFERENT GROUPS 
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IN TOTAL U.S. 
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percentages of females married is higher than for other groups and 
remains high until past fifty-five years. This large per cent of mar- 
ried women is thought to be due in part to the fact that the farm 
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wife is an economic asset in the domestic economy of the farm, 
though it is probably due also in part to the migration of widows 
from the farms to the cities. Woman’s importance in the farm 
economy has been likened to a partnership in business. One wonders, 
therefore, why the percentages of young men married on farms are 
not more nearly equal to those of the young married women on 
farms. Perhaps the difficulty in acquiring a farm for a young man 
may be the explanation. 

Among Negroes, married women are an economic asset also, 36 
per cent of whom are earning money outside the home. By contrast, 
among the married white women, called in the census home makers, 
only 11 per cent were employed. But the economic contribution of 
Negro women in cities is accompanied by a maximum per cent of 
women married of only about 70, whereas the economic contribu- 
tion of the farmers’ wives is found with a maximum of go per cent 
married. Perhaps the difference is to be explained by the fact that 
the earnings of the farmer’s wife must be made in the home and there 
is nO payment in money wages, while with the Negro woman, her 
earnings come from outside the home, and she will receive them 
whether she is married or not. The economic tie does not bind her 
to the family as in the case of the farmer’s wife. Indeed, it may be 
that the nature of the Negro woman’s income, coming from outside 
the family, gives her an opportunity of freeing herself from the 
marriage tie. The proportion of married among the older Negro 
women is certainly extraordinarily low. This must be due to the 
large number of Negro widows. In fact, one out of every six Negro 
females over fifteen years of age is a widow, and if the age distribu- 
tion were the same as that of the whites, one in every five would 
be a widow, while among the whites only one in every ten is a 
widow. For women over fifty years of age among whites three out 
of ten are widows, but among Negroes with the same age distribu- 
tion five out of ten are widows. If this economic interpretation be 
true, it may be possible to draw lessons for the future marital status 
of whites. For the percentage of white married women employed 
away from home is increasing greatly and will apparently approach 
the condition now experienced by Negroes. Does this trend presage 
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a larger percentage of widowers? Does increasing employment of 
women mean a smaller percentage married at any one age period, 
a decreasing number of older women married in the future, and an 
increasing number of widows? 

But indeed at present the situation regarding the la, city as 
shown in Chart 3, where the largest numbers of married women are 
employed, is more like the situation among the Negro than among 
the other groups shown in the chart. But a partial reason for this 
is also the fact that older unmarried women migrate from the coun- 
try to the city. 

Returning again to the differences between the sexes by ages in 
percentages married for the whole United States, the situation was 
almost the same in 1920 as in 1930. However, the disparity was 
somewhat less in 1930 than in 1920. The areas between the two 
curves were a little smaller in 1930. The figures need not be pre- 
sented in detail. The only exception was the age group from fifteen 
to twenty years. We do not know why these differences are less. 
In this connection, it may be mentioned that the percentage wid- 
owed in the different age groups was less in 1930 than in 1920 and 
than in 1890 for both men and women, with the exception of only one 
age group. 

More light is thrown on sex differences and marriage by a study 
of sex ratios in cities and their relationship to the numbers married. 
It has been discovered that the variability in the sex ratio from one 
city to another affects the percentage of women married much more 
than it affects the percentage of men married.* Or perhaps the con- 
clusion may be expressed in the following language: The number of 
women married depends much more on the supply of men than the 
number of men married depends on the supply of women. For in- 
stance, in most of the cities in the United States the sex ratio, that 
is, the number of men per 100 women, ranges from go to 115. Cities 
with a sex ratio of 115 had in 1920 in percentages of females married 
7 more than cities with a sex ratio of 90. But in percentages of 
males married there were 2.5 less. In other words, for the same range 
in sex ratio, the percentage of women married varied 2.8 times as 


* Ernest R. Groves and William F. Ogburn, American Marriage and Family Rela- 
tionships, chap. xiii. 
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much as the percentage of men married. As to why women seem 
more dependent on the supply of men for marriage than men are de- 
pendent on the supply of women, we do not know. It has been sug- 
gested that the reason may lie in original nature or again that the 
difference may be due to economic causes, namely, that men control 
the pocketbook. This observation that the amount of marriage of 
men is much less dependent than that of women on such a varying 
social situation is in conformity with observations made in previous 
paragraphs. 

Has there been any change in the greater dependence of women 
on the supply of men from 1920 to 1930? Yes, the difference between 
the two sexes in the dependence on supply has become less. In 1930, 
the change in the percentages of women married for this range of 
sex ratios was only twice as great as that of men, while in 1920 it 
was 2.8 times as great.? This change, technically, is due to the fact 
that the percentage of men married has become more dependent 
upon the sex ratio; there has been very little change in the de- 
pendence of women married on the sex ratio. 

No investigation has been undertaken to show why the marriage 
of men has become more dependent on the supply of women from 
1920 to 1930. As factors possibly bearing on the question, it may 
be noted that more women are employed outside the home and that 


2 The equations on which these conclusions are based are the following: 


y=61.5+1.189x— .046 x’, for females in 1920. 
y=58.4—0.541x— .000 x*, for males in 1920. 
y=63.3+0.905x— .138 x, for females in 1930. 
y=58.5—1.130%— .074 2’, for males in 1930. 


x is the sex ratio and y the per cent married, with origin at a sex ratio of 112.5 and 
units of a sex ratio of 5 become a class interval of 1. Based on 281 cities in 1920 with a 
range in sex ratio from 60 to 170 and on 286 cities in 1920 with a range in sex ratio from 
60 to 140. 

The same general conclusions are shown when straight-line equations are fitted to 
only cities with sex ratios between 80 and 115, there being 225 cities falling within this 
range in 1920 and 246 in 1930. The equations with origins and scales the same as the 
previous ones are the following: 


y=63.6+2.01%, for females in 1920. 
y=59.7—0. 22%, for males in 1920. 
y=64.1+1.66x, for females in 1930. 
y=59.3—0.60x, for males in 1920. 
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there has been a decrease in early marriage among the young men 
under twenty-three years of age during the decade. 

Before concluding the discussion of sex differences and marriage 
some observations may be made on sex differences among those who 
never have married, usually referred to as the single, rather than the 
unmarried, which includes widowed and divorced. In the later years 
of life single men are more apt to marry than single women. This 
is shown by the ratio of single men to single women at different ages. 
Thus, at 30 years of age there are 160 single men to 100 single 
women. At 40 the ratio is 148; and at soit is 131; and at 65 it is 115. 
Only a small fraction of this diminishing number of single men to 
single women could be accounted for by the greater death-rate of 
men. Not very many women marry for the first time after 30, while 
more men do so. 

There is some interest in knowing the percentage of women from 
45 to 54 who have never married. The per cent was 9.1 in 1930, 
9.6 in 1920, and 7.1 in 1890. The figures are slightly larger for men, 
but follow the same course of change as those for women since 1890. 
About ro per cent reach old age without having married. 


WHY THE LARGE RISE IN THE GERMAN 
BIRTH-RATE? 


P. K. WHELPTON 
Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems 
Miami University 
ABSTRACT 

The rise in the birth-rate from 1933 to 1934 was much larger in Germany than in 
other countries. This probably is due in part to the Nazi attempts to increase births by 
preventing abortion and the spreading of birth-control information, and by giving 
psychical and economic encouragement to larger families. The birth-rate rose in large 
cities before the remainder of the country, and to a greater degree. The extent of the 
rise in the various states is correlated with the proportion of the working population 
engaged in agriculture, the proportion of Catholics, and the 1933 birth-rate. The extent 
of the rise in various cities is correlated with the last two of these and with the size of 
the city. Nazis claim that the psychical rebirth of the German people is the chief cause 
of the higher birth-rate, but there are indications pointing to the importance of the sup- 
pressing of abortions. 

Preliminary vital statistics for 1934 show that in the Western 
world there was a general arrest in the decline of the birth-rate which 
had been going on for a decade or more. In Hungary the birth-rate 
decreased from 1933 to 1934 less than half as much as it did a year 
earlier, and in Norway only one-fifth as much." In Poland the rate of 
26.5 per 1,000 in 1934 represented no change from 1933, in contrast 
to a decline of 2.2 from 1932 to 1933. In Great Britain the birth-rate 
in 1934 is estimated provisionally at 14.8, slightly above the 1933 
rate of 14.4, which in turn was well below that of 15.3 in 1932. In the 
United States the rise from 16.4 in 1933 to 17.1 in 1934 almost 
brought the birth-rate back to the 1932 figure of 17.3. These changes 
are dwarfed, however, by Germany’s experience. There the birth- 
rate was 15.1 in 1932, 14.7 in 1933, and 18.0 in 1934. An examina- 
tion of the vital statistics of countries with reliable data, extending 
over a century in some cases, shows no gain approaching this in size 
except as an immediate reaction to an important civil or foreign war. 

A slackening of the downward trend of the birth-rate or even a 


t The rates from 1932 to 1934 were as follows: Hungary, 23.4, 22.0, and 21.4; Nor- 
way, 16.0, 15.0, and 14.8; Italy was an exception to the general trend, her rates being 
23.8, 23.7, and 23.2. 

2 These are provisional rates from the Bureau of the Census. In 1932 the final rate 
was 17.4. 
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small gain such as occurred in the other countries might have been 
expected in Germany in 1934 due to causes apparently widespread 
through the Western world, among which an improvement in eco- 
nomic conditions probably was important. The large size of the 
German gain calls for additional explanation, in particular for an 
examination of the attempts of the Nazis to. raise the birth-rate. 
Data are not yet available to appraise these endeavors and the re- 
sponse to them in complete detail, but a partial appraisal can be 
offered. 

Efforts to raise the birth-rate in Germany include the suppression 
of abortion, rigid restrictions on the giving of contraceptive informa- 
tion, marriage loans, and the wage increases and tax reductions 
granted to families that have at least the desired number of children. 
These will be outlined briefly. 

Although there are no exact figures on the number of induced 
abortions in Germany prior to the Nazi régime, competent authori- 
ties have estimated they amounted to 600,000-800,000 annually. 
On this basis there were about 500-660 abortions per 1,000 live- 
births, about 33-40 per cent of all pregnancies being interrupted by 
abortion. The abortion-rate was not uniform throughout Germany, 
but was believed to vary directly with the size of the city and with 
the proportion of non-Catholics in the population. According to the 
Nazis, a pregnant woman who wished an abortion in those days had 
no difficulty in finding a midwife or doctor, particularly a Jew, to 
perform it for a moderate fee. This condition they have endeavored 
to correct, driving out of Germany the Jews who were notorious 
abortionists, increasing penalties for the performance of abortions 
except under certain unusual conditions, and keeping a careful look- 
out through party members to insure respect for the law. Asa result 
of their efforts, according to the consensus expressed to the writer, 
only the wealthy have been able to pay the large fee demanded by 
the rare midwife or physician who would risk performing an abortion 
since some time in 1933. Unfortunately it is not possible to date this 
change exactly, for the campaign was more rapid and successful in 
some parts of Germany than in others. 

3 Christoph Tietze, “German Population News,” Eugenics Review, XXI, No. 4 
(January, 1930), 265-69. 
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The campaign against contraception has not been as active as 
that against abortion, the attempt being to check its spread rather 
than to eradicate it. The birth-control clinics that operated under 
the Social Democratic régime were closed soon after the change in 
government, and the giving of birth-control information narrowly 
limited. The public display of contraceptive materials and appli- 
ances has been forbidden, but their manufacture and sale have not 
been restricted otherwise. 

The system of marriage loans put into operation about August 1, 
1933, represents one of the ways of inducing more couples to marry 
and have children. These loans are for amounts up to M. 1,000 for a 
period not longer than eight years. Couples seldom receive the 
maximum, however, the average of over fifteen thousand loans in 
Berlin for the year ending August 31, 1934, being about M. 520. 
In order to secure a loan the persons concerned, their parents and 
grandparents, and at least one of each pair of great grandparents must 
be Aryan. The economic status of the applicants is considered in 
relation to their standard of living rather than as an absolute matter. 

The immediate purpose of the loans is to increase the number of 
marriages among those holding back because of lack of funds, the 
loan enabling the furnishing of a home. Once married, an additional 
incentive for having children is given each couple by the provision 
that the original value of the loan shall be reduced one-fourth for 
each child born. By having two children a couple cancels half the 
loan; by having four children they cancel the entire amount. Inter- 
est is not charged the first year and in subsequent years is figured on 
the current amount of the loan, decreasing as above with each child 
born. Sterile couples pay interest and principal entirely in cash. 

Appealing for births to a different group from those deterred from 
marriage because of lack of funds is the reduction in income tax 
granted since July, 1933, to families having more than four children. 
Monthly incomes of less than M. 100 are not taxed in any event, but 
the tax-rate on larger incomes is reduced 1 per cent for each child 
above four, that is, from 10 to 9 per cent for the fifth child, etc. Cer- 
tain reductions are made also in taxes on real estate. In determining 
the number of children, all under twenty-five years of age, depend- 
ent, and living at home are counted. 
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The plan for raising salaries as the size of family increases has not 
become widespread as yet, being confined to employees of the gov- 
ernment, and of certain cities and private companies. The common 
procedure is to grant a raise for each child above the minimum num- 
ber desired, which usually is 3 or 4. For the first additional child the 
increase is M. 10 per month, for the second M. 20, and for the third 
M. 25. Regulations are in force where this scheme is being followed 
which prohibit the discharge of a man for having enough children to 
benefit from the higher salaries. 

In Berlin, where the birth-rate had been particularly low and 
families with more than two children comparatively rare, the plan 
was adopted in April, 1934, of appointing ‘‘godfamilies” of the city. 
In order to be eligible for this appointment a family must have 
a third or fourth child and the parents, aunts, uncles, and grand- 
parents must be healthy and Aryan. Each godfamily receives from 
the city an allowance of M. 30 per month during the first year 
of life of these third and fourth children and M. 20 thereafter up to 
fourteen years of age. In calculating these allowances living children 
rather than births are considered. In addition to these immediate 
cash payments to the parents, the children when they grow up are 
to be given preference among candidates for municipal jobs. 

Among minor economic benefits offered to the larger families only 
two will be mentioned, namely, reductions in the cost of social insur- 
ance and cheaper tickets on the state railroads. 

According to Nazi leaders, the suppression of abortion, the re- 
strictions on giving birth-control information, and the offering of the 
various economic inducements have had less effect together on the 
birth-rate than the psychical revolution which has followed the Nazi 
rise to political power. They say that formerly the individual was 
considered the important unit, so it was natural that each person 
should think he should control his own body and decide the question 
of parenthood from his own point of view. Under Nazi leadership, 
however, the predominant importance of the state has been empha- 
sized. Asa result it is claimed that a large proportion of the popula- 
tion already has come to feel that the body belongs only in part to 
the individual, and that the need of the state for children is the first 
factor to consider in deciding on the proper size of family. The 
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Nazis say that under the individualistic point of view a pregnant 
woman was treated with a certain amount of derision and scorn; she 
was foolish to undergo pregnancy; she and her husband would be 
more sensible to buy an auto or spend money on themselves in other 
ways rather than to incur the expenses connected with raising a 
family. This general attitude has been changed, the leaders claim, so 
that now child-bearing is considered holy and a pregnant woman is 
shown the utmost consideration as one unselfishly doing her part for 
the good of the state. Children are extolled as worth far more than 
material comforts. Even in the schools the youth are being incul- 
cated with these beliefs. 

Most important of all the psychical changes, according to the 
Nazis, has been the reviving of self-respect among the German peo- 
ple, and of their faith in the future of Germany. They claim that 
both feelings were dying out under the previous régime, and that 
people were becoming increasingly unwilling to raise children in such 
an atmosphere. With the change in policy under the present govern- 
ment Germany has again taken her place as an equal among neigh- 
boring nations and has indicated that she will maintain it. This has 
led to an emotional rebirth of the German people, for the future now 
appears rosy to them where before it was black. They feel again that 
theirs is a nation with a mission—one in which it is worth while to 
raise a family. 

Although the writer does not doubt that many Germans have this 
new point of view about having children, he is positive that not all 
of them have it. Some people whom he met stated emphatically that 
in view of such things as the suppression of freedom of the press and 
the right of assembly, and the propaganda directed at school children 
to bring them up as Nazis, they did not want to have children in 
Germany, and intended to keep from doing so. 

Tending to counteract the above-mentioned efforts to increase the 
birth-rate has been the sterilization program adopted by the govern- 
ment. So far, however, the number of persons sterilized has been so 
small relative to the population that the effect on the birth-rate has 
been negligible. In the year ending July 1, 1934, there were only 
16,000 sterilizations (0.25 per 1,000 persons) in Germany, although 
in Thuringia the rate was 0.77 per 1,000. 
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The inauguration of the above National Socialist program has been 
followed by important changes in marriage and birth rates, of which 
it may or may not have been the cause. In Germany as a whole and 
in the larger cities (those of over 100,000 population) the marriage- 
rate, which had been declining for some time, began to rise in the 
second quarter of 1933 (see Table I), following closely on the ap- 


TABLE I* 


MARRIAGE-RATE AND BIrTH-RATE, BY QUARTERS 


MARRIAGE RATE Brrts-RATE 
PER 1,000 PERSONS PER 1,000 PERSONS 
1932 1933 1934 1932 1933 1934 
Germany 

First quarter............. 6.2 5.8 8.5 16.0 rs.3 17.2 
Second quarter........... 8.3 9-7 12.0 15.4 14.9 18.1 
quarter. ........... 7.4 9.7 10.9 14.6 14.6 18.3 
Fourth quarter........... 9.5 13.5 13.2 14.1 14.0 18.5 
7.9 9.7 II.2 15.1 14.7 18.0 


Cities of over 100,000 Population 


quarter... 
Second quarter........... 
Third quarter............ 
Fourth quarter........... 


6.5 10.0 12.7 II.2 13.5 
10.5 12.8 II.0 14.6 
11.6 13.2 10.4 10.8 14.9 
14.0 14.5 10.1 10.6 14.9 


oon 
an onn 


10.6 12.7 10.8 10.9 14.5 


* From data sent by Dr. Friedrich Burgdérfer, Direktor, Statistisches Reichsamt. 
t Transients excluded. 


pointing of Hitler as chancellor in the latter part of January. The 
rate for the first quarter of 1933 was slightly lower than a year earlier, 
but that of the second quarter was significantly higher. In succeed- 
ing quarters the spread over the preceding year increased, reaching a 
maximum in the last quarter of 1933 for the nation, and in the first 
quarter of 1934 for the larger cities. Since these dates the spread has 
been narrowing, the latest rates for 1934 being little above those for 
the same period of 1933. The extent of the rise in the marriage-rate 
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has been greater in the larger cities than in the nation, the 1934 rate 
being 20 per cent above the 1933 rate in these cities compared with 
16 per cent for the nation. 
Although it might be expected that a rise in the birth-rate would 
first be apparent about a year after that of the marriage-rate, there 
was a lag of only three quarters for the entire nation, and of one 
quarter for the larger cities. Prior to the middle of 1933 the national 
birth-rate was somewhat below the 1932 figures, during the third and 
fourth quarters there was little difference between the two years, but 
beginning with the first quarter of 1934 there was a decided rise over 
the preceding year, a margin which increased during the next two 
quarters. In the larger cities the birth-rate of 1933 was above that 
of 1932 for the first time in the third quarter, and the differential has 
steadily become larger up to the last quarter of 1934. These turning- 
points in the birth-rate correspond to changes in the rate of uninter- 
rupted conceptions nine months earlier, for the nation in the quarter 1 
following Hitler’s accession to power and for the larger cities in the 
quarter preceding it. 
Increases in the birth-rate from 1933 to 1934 have varied con- 
siderably between the different states of Germany.‘ The largest 
relative rise occurred in Saxony, from 11.2 to 14.4, and the smallest 
in Bavaria, from 16.6 to 18.9 (see Table II). On the whole, there is a 
tendency for the increase of the birth-rate to vary inversely with the 
proportion of the working population engaged in agriculture and 
forestry. Dividing the twenty-five states into two groups according 
to the importance of these occupations shows the birth-rate gained 
18.0 per cent in the twelve states where they were more important as 
against 20.6 per cent in the other thirteen states.’ The coefficient of 
correlation between these factors is —0.36, which may be indicative | 
but is not highly significant from a statistical standpoint with so few i 
cases in the series. | 
An inverse relation of equal importance is found between the in- 


4In this paper the various provinces of Prussia will be considered as states, since 
they compare with the states in population. 


Ss These are simple averages of the percentage increases for the various states. Add- 
ing the births in the two groups of states and calculating the group percentage increase 
gives 17.8 and 22.7, respectively. 
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MARRIAGE-RATE AND BIRTH-RATE, FOR STATES, PROVINCES, AND 


CITIES OF 100,000 OR OVER 


MARRIAGE-RATE 
PER 1,000 PERSONS 


BrrtH-RATE 


PER 1,000 PERSONS 


STATES AND PROVINCES 
ones Per Cent seas Per Cent 
Increase Increase 
Deutsches Reich.......... 7.9 9.7 23 14.7 18.0 22 
a 8.1 10.0 23 14.9 18.5 24 
Ostpreussen............ 8.2 9.9 21 20.2 23.3 15 
Brandenburg.......... 8.4 9.5 13 14.0 17.1 22 
Grenzmark Posen-West- 

7.3 8.7 19 19.1 22.0 15 
Niederschlesien......... 8.2 10.0 22 16.2 19.7 22 
Oberschlesien........... 8.1 9.4 16 22.6 25.8 14 
SO ae 8.7 10.4 20 14.5 17.8 23 
Schleswig-Holstein...... 8.1 10.0 23 14.7 18.0 22 
7.7 9.3 21 15.2 18.4 21 
7.7 10.1 31 15.7 19.6 25 
Hessen-Nassau......... 7.9 9.9 25 14.3 16.3 24 
Rheinprovinz.......... 8.1 10.2 26 14.2 18.0 27 
Hohenzollern........... 5.8 6.8 17 15.1 17.7 17 

7.0 8.5 21 16.6 18.9 14 
eee 7.6 9.6 26 II.2 14.4 29 
Wiirttemberg............. 7.1 8.1 14 15.0 17.6 17 
6.8 8.5 25 13.6 | —10 
Se ere 7.8 9.6 23 13.7 17.1 25 
8.2 10.2 24 14.1 17.0 21 
Mecklenburg............. 7.7 9.6 25 16.3 19.4 19 
7.5 9.2 23 17.7 21.6 22 
Braunschweig............ 8.3 9.4 13 23.1 15.6 19 
8.9 10.7 20 14.2 17.5 23 
8.4 9.9 18 14.9 17.6 18 
Schaumburg-Lippe........ 8.8 10.3 17 tgi5 16.0 19 
Cities of 100,000 or overt. . 8.6 10.6 23 10.8 14.4 33 
(eee 8.5 10.9 28 8.7 12.9 48 
ae 8.9 12.0 35 10.4 14.1 36 
9.1 10.6 16 11.8 15.0 27 
8.3 9.5 14 9.9 12.3 24 
7.8 9.4 21 9.1 11.8 30 
7.1 9.8 38 8.1 41 
9.3 10.7 15 12.3 16.2 32 
8.8 10.1 15 8.8 12.3 40 
ee 8.7 10.9 25 12.5 16.1 29 
Diisseldorf............. 9.1 11.2 23 39 


* From data sent by Dr. Friedrich Burgdérfer, Direktor, Statistisches Reichsamt. 
t Using partially estimated births for the fourth quarter in states and provinces. 


$ Cities are arrayed according to their population as of July 16, 1933. 
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TABLE Il—Continued 


3°97 


STATES AND PROVINCES 


MARRIAGE-RATE 
PER 1,000 PERSONS 


BrrtH-RATE 


PER 1,000 PERSONS 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Increase Increase 
Cities of 100,000 or over— 

Continuedt 
ara 7.8 10.0 28 10.3 14.0 36 
Duisburg-Hamborn..... 8.7 11.3 30 15.1 19.8 31 
i 9.1 9.8 8 10.5 12.7 21 
Se 8.2 10.0 22 9.9 13.2 33 
6.9 32 10.3 12.4 20 
Gelsenkirchen.......... 9.8 11.8 20 16.0 19.4 21 
EGC 9.2 10.7 16 11.8 15.1 28 
K6énigsberg............ 10.0 12.4 24 13.7 18.0 31 
8.8 10.6 20 13.2 16.9 28 
Bamgaenure............ 8.8 10.3 17 10.4 13.8 33 
Mannheim............. 8.3 10.5 27 12.0 14.8 23 
8.8 11.2 27 10.4 12.9 24 
See eee 8.1 10.7 32 11.8 16.4 39 
7.5 9.5 27 10.4 14.4 38 
Oberhausen............ 8.7 II.9 37 16.2 21.5 33 
ree 8.2 10.1 23 11.8 13.7 16 
8.6 29 11.7 14.6 25 
Krefeld-Uerdingen...... 8.3 9.6 16 II.2 14.9 33 

SRR: 9.3 9.9 6 12.4 15.0 21 
9.6 19 10.4 14.0 35 
Braunschweig.......... 8.3 9.3 12 10.2 13.6 33 
7.4 8.7 18 II.o 23.3 21 
8.5 II.0 29 II.1 15.4 39 
ER 10.5 10.9 4 12.4 15.9 28 
9.6 10.2 6 9.4 12.3 31 
Miilheim A.D.R........ 8.5 35 15.8 35 
Hindenburg O.S........ 9.4 II.0 17 17.6 21.9 24 
8.2 10.0 22 15.4 34 
14.9 19.1 28 
eee” 7.2 9.3 29 13.0 16.7 28 
8.1 10.0 23 11.8 30 
8.0 10.2 28 10.1 12.3 22 
Harburg-Wilhelmsburg. . 8.1 10.6 31 II.5 14.4 25 
bend 8.0 9.2 15 17.0 21.6 27 
Ludwigshafen.......... 8.9 II.0 24 14.1 16.6 18 
Remscheid............. 8.7 10.1 16 10.0 12.6 26 
ie 8.6 9.2 7 II.4 14.1 24 
9.8 10.9 II 19.0 21.2 12 
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crease in the birth-rate and the proportion of people who are Roman 
Catholics. In this case the twelve states with the higher proportion of 
Catholics had an increase in birth-rate of 17.3 per cent compared 
with 21.1 per cent in the other thirteen states.° The correlation co- 
efficient has the same value as before, —o.36. The multiple correla- 
tion coefficient between these two factors and the increase in the 
birth-rate is somewhat larger (0.47), but still not highly significant. 

In general it would be expected that the reversal of the long down- 
ward trend of the birth-rate would be most abrupt where the lowest 
level had been reached. This is true on the whole, the twelve states 
with the lowest birth-rate in 1933 having an increase of 22.6 per cent 
to 1934, but the other thirteen states of only 16.3 per cent.” Here the 
correlation coefficient is —0.33. The birth rate in 1933 is more high- 
ly correlated with the proportion of Catholics (coefficient 0.40), and 
still more highly correlated with the proportion of the working popu- 
lation engaged in agriculture (coefficient 0.63, which is highly signifi- 
cant). On the whole, therefore, it may be said that the forces tend- 
ing to raise the birth-rate had least effect on Catholics and agricul- 
tural people—those least affected in previous years by the forces 
tending to lower the birth-rate. 

As with the marriage-rate, the rise in the birth-rate from 1933 to 
1934 was greater in the cities of over 100,000 than in the entire na- 
tion, amounting to 33 per cent for the former but only 22 per cent 
for the latter. Intercity variations have also been greater than those 
between provinces (see Table II). Berlin is well in the lead with a 
1934 birth-rate 48 per cent above that of 1933, while at the other ex- 
treme Beuthen (in Silesia, very near the Polish border) shows an in- 
crease of only 12 per cent. As was the case with the states, the per- 
centage increase in the birth-rate of larger cities is inversely corre- 
lated with the proportion of Catholics and the size of the 1933 rate, 
the coefficients being —o.41 and —o.42, respectively, both of which 
are highly significant statistically. 


These are simple averages of the percentage increases for the various states. 
Adding the births in the two groups of states and calculating the group percentage in- 
crease gives 19.3 and 22.5, respectively. 

7 These are simple averages of the percentage increases for the various states. 
Adding the births in the two groups of states and calculating the group percentage in- 
crease gives 25.3 and 17.2, respectively. 
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The relation between occupation and the rise in the birth-rate is 
less marked with the larger cities than with the states, probably be- 
cause the latter is influenced by the difference in living conditions 
associated with farming as compared with other occupations. Data 
are available showing the proportion of the working population of 
each city engaged in industry and handicraft, and in trade and trans- 
portation. Neither of these is significantly correlated with the rise 
in the birth-rate, the coefficient in the first case being —o.21 and in 
the second case 0.25. Considerably more significant is the relation 
between the size of the city and the increase in the birth-rate. Meas- 
uring size by the log of the population, the coefficient in 0.45. The 
size of the city is inversely correlated with the 1933 birth-rate 
(—o0.32), which in turn is inversely correlated with the increase 
from 1933 to 1934, as pointed out above. 

It might be thought that the relation between the increase in the 
marriage-rate and the increase in the birth-rate would be especially 
close. Such is not the case, however, the correlation coefficient being 
0.32, well below those for size and Catholicism. 

Several combinations of factors were tested in an effort to obtain 
a high multiple correlation with the increase in the birth-rate. The 
best result was given by the proportion of Catholics and the size of 
the city, the coefficient being 0.55, which is well above the minimum 
of 0.41 necessary to be highly significant. 

While these data indicate an important relation between an agri- 
cultural environment, the size of a city, and the proportion of Cath- 
olics on the one hand and the size of the 1933 birth rate and the in- 
crease in rate from 1933 to 1934 on the other, they throw less light on 
the extent to which the Nazi régime is justified in taking credit for 
the increase, and on the comparative influence of the various steps 
they have taken. It is especially difficult to evaluate what they con- 
sider the most important factor, namely, the psychical rebirth of the 
German people, partly because this cannot be definitely dated. If it 
began soon after Hitler’s appointment as chancellor, then the upturn 
in marriages and in uninterrupted conceptions (as indicated by 
births nine months later) which began for the nation as a whole in 
the quarter following this appointment may be ascribed to it in part 
at least. But in the larger cities the upturn in conceptions began in 
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the quarter before his appointment instead of the quarter after it. 
Did this psychical rebirth occur first in the larger cities and then 
spread to other parts of Germany? And did it begin in these cities 
while the Nazis were still struggling for power and not wait until 
they secured control of the government? Unless both questions can 
be answered affirmatively, there is little justification in the large-city 
data for the Nazi claim as to the importance of this factor. The cam- 


TABLE III* 


MARRIAGES, MARRIAGE LOANS, TOTAL BIRTHS, AND BIRTHS TO 
COUPLES RECEIVING LOANS 


First Second Third Fourth 


Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter Total 

Marriages in 1933.......... 94,686 | 157,906 | 157,715 | 220,519 630,826 

Increase over 1932....... —5,249 22,361 37,911 66, 206 121,229 
Marriage loans 1933........ None None 24,849 | 116,710 141,559 

Percentage of couples re- 

Live-births in 1934.........] 281,024 | 295,819 | 299,667 | 304,669 | 1,181,179 

Increase over 1933....... 34,109 | §2,304| 61,047] 75,814 224,264 


Births in 1934 to couples re- 
ceiving loans......... 


....| 29,498T| 31,181 | 34,606 | 34,676 129,961 
Ditto in percentage of in- 


86.5 59-5 55-9 45.7 58.0 
Marriages in 1934..........]| 138,438 | 196,132 | 178,638 | 218,223 731,431 
Increase over 1933....... 43,752 38,226 20,923 | —2,296 100, 605 
Marriage loans in 1934......| 51,895 | 83,044] 43,545 | 46,135 224,619 
Percentage of couples re- 
ceiving loans........... 37-5 42.3 24.4 a1.1 30.7 


* From Wirtschaft und Statistik, March 2, 1935; and Notiziario demografico, VIII, No. 4 (April 10, 1935), 
117, and VIII, No. 6 (June 10, 1935), 175. 


t In addition there were 8,123 births to such couples prior to January 1, 1934. 
t Births in 1934 to couples receiving loans in percentage of increase in births of 1934 over 1933. 


paign against abortion would seem a more logical cause of the early 
upturn in urban live births. 

With regard to the marriage loans, their inauguration in August, 
1933, succeeded rather than preceded the rise in the marriage-rate 
which began in the second quarter. Starting with 24,849 loans in 
August and September, the number of loans jumped to a peak of 
116,710 in the fourth quarter, being granted to 52.9 per cent of the 
newlyweds (see Table III). How much this was responsible for the 
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excess of marriages in 1933 over 1932 rising from 22,361 in the second 
quarter to 66,206 in the fourth quarter cannot be known, but its 
effect no doubt was important. The frequency of loans relative to 
marriages reached a peak of 52.9 per cent in the fourth quarter of 
1933, but during 1934 it declined until only 21.1 per cent of the new- 
lyweds received loans in the fourth quarter. Nevertheless there were 
a few more marriages than in the fourth quarter of 1933, indicating 
the importance of other factors than loans in causing more marriages 
than in 1932. 

Births to couples marrying and receiving loans after August 1, 
1933, began soon after the marriages, 8,123 occurring before De- 
cember 31, 1933, and 29,498 in the first quarter of 1934. The latter 
is equal to 86.5 per cent of the increase in births over the same quar- 
ter of 1933. Practically all the births within eight months after mar- 
riage must have resulted from conceptions occurring before mar- 
riage. How many of them would have been terminated by abortion 
if there had been no Nazi efforts to raise the birth-rate cannot be 


known. 
Regarding the relative importance of marriage loans and sup- 
pressing abortions, there is no conclusive evidence at hand, but an 


argument for the latter may be made out from the data in Table III. 
Prior to April 1, 1934, there were 37,621 births to the 193,454 cou- 
ples married and granted loans after August 1, 1933. Unless there 
was an unusually large number of pregnant women marrying in this 
period, the number of births in subsequent periods resulting from 
premarriage conceptions should be equally high relative to mar- 
riages. Adding to these births those that would result from post- 
marriage conceptions should have caused a significant rise in total : 
births in the latter part of 1934. The fact that this did not occur 
may be because the number of pregnancies among unmarried women 
during the latter part of 1933 was unusually high as an immediate 
result of the campaign against abortion. As this campaign was car- 
ried on longer and it became known that an abortion could no 
longer be secured easily and cheaply, it would be natural for the un- 
married to take greater care to avoid conception. 

Other facts mentioned earlier also point to the importance of the 
suppressing of abortion in increasing the birth-rate. Presumably 
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there was in pre-Nazi days a higher abortion-rate in cities than in 
the entire nation. Because a campaign to suppress abortions should 
yield results rather quickly, the city birth-rate should rise before the 
national rate, as actually occurred. The birth-rate during the third 
quarter of 1933 (the first in which the cities showed an increase over 
the preceding year) could even be effected by a decrease in abortions 
beginning in the preceding February (the first month of the Hitler 
government). Presumably, too, there was formerly a higher abortion- 
rate among non-Catholics than Catholics, and in large cities than in 
smaller ones. The preventing of abortions, therefore, would help to 
explain the direct relation between size of city and increase in the 
birth-rate and the inverse relation between the latter and the per- 
centage of Catholics, both of which were pointed out earlier. Final- 
ly, if the estimates of 600,000-800,000 abortions annually in pre- 
Nazi Germany were approximately correct, an attempt to do away 
with them would only have to be one-fourth to one-third effective in 
order to result in as large an increase in the birth-rate as occurred 
from 1933 to 1934. The suppression of abortions should not have a 
marked effect on the birth-rate over a long period, however, for even 
with the abolition of birth-control clinics it should be possible for 
those who had been limiting the size of their families by abortions to 
learn birth-control practices which should accomplish the same 
purpose. 

As to the probable effect of the other economic measures adopted 
in an attempt to increase the birth-rate, the little they add to the 
family income, except in the case of Berlin’s ‘‘godfamilies,” seems 
too small to influence the birth-rate significantly. The reduction in 
income tax for those receiving one hundred dollars a month would 
amount to only one dollar per child for each one above the minimum 
number of four. Since the average income is well below this figure, 
the benefits would be correspondingly lower. Much more important, 
though still small, is the salary increase of ten marks (four dollars) 
per month for the first child over the minimum of three or four. At 
present, however, so few persons are paid on this basis that the effect 
on total births cannot be important. The most generous plan—that 
of Berlin, which allows twelve dollars per month during the first year 
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of life of the third and fourth children and eight dollars during later 
years up to the age of fourteen—would seem likely to be effective. 
No doubt it explains in part why the Berlin birth-rate increased 48 
per cent, considerably more than that of any other large city. 

As time passes it should be possible to answer much more accu- 
rately than now the questions raised here. If the National Socialist 
régime continues in power, and if there are further large increases 
in the German birth-rate compared to those in other Western na- 
tions, then the Nazi claim that the additional births result from the 
changed outlook of the German people brought about under Na- 
tional Socialism would seem well justified. Decreases or slight in- 
creases, however, would seem to indicate that the prevention of abor- 
tion was an important cause of the recent rise, or else that the party 
program and promises had lost their hold on popular opinion, and 


that the people in turn had once more lost faith in the future of 
Germany. 
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POPULATION EXPANSION AND THE 
PLANTATION SYSTEM 


EDGAR T. THOMPSON 
Duke University 


ABSTRACT 


The plantation is a political organization of the frontier existing for the purpose of 
securing co-operative and unified action among peoples of diverse races or cultures in 
the production of an agricultural staple which usually is sold on a world-market. The 
history of the plantation begins with the migrant stranger who becomes a planter where 
there are undeveloped agricultural resources, where there is or can be created a market 
and in which a profit will be realized, where the stranger can acquire possession or con- 
trol of the land at points favorable to transportation. The typical plantation society 
passes through different stages of which the succession forms a cycle. Alienation of the 
land and settlement by a new population are primary stages. The importation of planta- 
tion labor is usually “collective” migration. The laborers are predominantly male or 
familyless. In the second generation the sexes are fairly equalized and there is a moving 
away from the individual to the family as the labor unit. The new source of labor 
supply is provided by the children who are born within the community. The plantation 
family group tends to acquire some equity in the land which it works and the crops 
which it produces. A system of peasant proprietorship tends to replace the plantation 
system. The change is marked by the passing of the plantation village and the dis- 
persion of families out upon the land, by the rise of trade towns, multiplication of local 
division of labor, greater diversification of agriculture, and the tendency to develop 
co-operative societies. This is the final stage of the plantation cycle. 


I 


The plantation is perhaps best defined in terms of the authority 
and purposes of the planter—not in terms of real estate or of popu- 
lation or of agriculture, although these are all necessary elements. 
It is a form of political organization for the purpose of producing an 
agricultural staple which usually is sold upon a world-market. The 
plantation ends where the planter’s authority ends; and, like the 
state, of which it may be regarded a submultiple, this is most readily 
defined in territorial terms. Hence the plantation is commonly un- 
derstood as a large landed estate. 

In one form or another, and under one name or another, the 
plantation is widely distributed around the world, particularly in 
tropical and semi-tropical areas. Climate, however, while determin- 
ing the distribution of the crops which are the object of plantation 
production, does not seem to have anything to do with the political 
character of the institution.' For these same crops often are grown 

1 Cf. A. G. Keller, Colonization (Boston, 1908), chap. i. 
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in the same areas by small farmers, and the plantation itself has 
existed in decidedly temperate climates. Rather, the political char- 
acter of the plantation, by which I mean that it, like the state, rests 
. upon the authority principle, seems to be due to the necessity of con- 
trolling people of diverse races or cultures who come together, or are 
: brought together, within the same territory. Authority is required 
| to secure co-operative and unified action from a collection of indi- 
viduals who have no common customary basis for acting together. 
The purpose of the planter is to bring the resources of an area into 
: new and presumably higher uses, and to this end authority is gained 
and used to subject others to what is likely to be for them new and 
more stringent forms of discipline. 
It is obvious that an institution like the plantation must be under- 
stood in a world-frame of reference, both historically and geographi- 
cally. It is to be understood, not as an economically isolated phenom- 
enon in a certain part of the world, but from the point of view of 
the entire community of which it is a differentiated part. This is the 
world-community. 
The world-community is not coextensive with the globe, nor has it 
ever included the entire inhabited world. It is at any time the largest 
area over which there is an economic “‘web of life,” the largest area 
over which there is a single market. In the world-community the 
plantation, producing any particular agricultural staple, arises “in 
the fulness of time”? somewhere along its frontier. The cotton plan- 
tation, for instance, arose in the American South along with a series 
of mechanical inventions in England and a market for cotton goods 
in Europe. Probably the most recent plantation development has 
occurred in British Malaya in connection with the cultivation of the 
oil palm. This new plantation development has grown out of the 
general substitution of vegetable fats for animal fats in human food 
—a change which was stimulated by the food conservation measures 
of the World War period.” 
The plantation is always an institution of the frontier, and the 
frontier exists where areas are being brought within the circle of 
“lands that matter,” that is, into a closer and more integrated re- 


we 


20. D. von Engeln, Inheriting the Earth (New York, 1922), pp. 286-87. 
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lationship with the rest of the world-community.’ In the present 
world-community, plantations are largely in the tropical zone, not 
because of climate, but because tropical regions constitute the most 
important and accessible agricultural frontier. They constitute a 
frontier where there are exploitable agricultural resources attractive 
to capital, and which are nearer to consuming centers in terms of the 
cost of transportation than are the vast areas of sparsely peopled but 
potential agricultural lands in the temperate zones. 

If the present plantation frontier is in the tropics, however, it is 
because this frontier has undergone historically a geographical shift. 
At earlier periods territory east of the Elbe River in Germany and 
the Atlantic coastal regions of North and South America constituted 
such a frontier and was so regarded in Europe. That the plantation 
institution itself has assumed a different outward form in the course 
of the geographical shift of the frontier goes without saying, but al- 
ways it has functioned as a regulator of population movements and 
racial contacts in connection with the exploitation of agricultural re- 
sources for a market. 


II 


The modern plantation has arisen as an incident in what Reich has 
called “the Europeanization of humanity,” whereby the larger part 
of the world’s population has been brought under the sway of Euro- 
peans or their direct descendants. It has arisen in modern times to 
meet the requirements of an expanding European culture, but not 
ordinarily where this expanding culture has been unaccompanied by 
population expansion as well as by trade expansion. 

The organization and expansion of trade depend, of course, on the 
prior production or accumulation of economic goods. With respect 
to this requirement, two contrasting situations have presented them- 
selves in the history of overseas commerce. 

In the first situation the primary production of goods is in the 
hands of the natives themselves. In this situation the expansion of 
European culture, in so far as it has been represented only in trade, 
but a trade which required fixed establishments, crystallized at the 
points of racial contact in an institution known historically as the 
“trading factory.” The trading factory involved the establishment 


3 This does not mean, of course, that plantations arise on all frontiers. 
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of international relations and a tendency toward the absorption of 
the governments of the foreign peoples without, however, displacing 
the native populations. European relations with India and Java il- 
lustrate this development. 

The second typical situation which has presented itself in the his- 
tory of overseas Commerce is one in which the acquisition of com- 
modities by trade with the natives is impossible, prohibitive, or can- 
not be relied upon. The economic wants of the natives are not de- 
veloped to the point where they are willing to labor to produce the 
commodities necessary for trade. These are the so-called “back- 
ward” peoples of the world who do not understand the value of the 
resources of the area which they inhabit, and consequently do not 
realize its economic possibilities. The plantation is bound up with 
this situation as the trading factory is with the other. 

It is the situation which the New World originally presented to 
Europe. America was discovered as an incident in the development 
of relations between Europe and the Orient, and these relations were 
based upon a commercial policy which took the pattern of the trad- 
ing factory. The New World, lying between Europe and the Orient, 
was originally regarded as a barrier to more direct relations between 
them. When the economic opportunity of the New World began to 
be considered, it naturally was in terms of a commercial policy and 
the trading factory. But in the new situation the history of this 
policy was quite different from its history in the Orient, for the New 
World was thinly populated with a people whose economic wants and 
trading habits were relatively undeveloped. This fact could mean 
only one thing, that the exploitation of the resources of the New 
World would require a new and settled population who knew the 
value of these resources and who were willing to work, or could be 
forced to work, in order to make the resources available to the 
European market. Under these circumstances the trading factory 
evolved into the industrial plantation. 

The change involved two related developments not paralleled 
generally in the Orient. In the first place, the actual possession or 
ownership of the land by Europeans came to be regarded as neces- 
sary. The land was alienated as part of the new industrial purpose. 
In the second place, and also in line with this purpose, the land was 
opened to occupation and settlement by a new population. This 
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meant a mass migration from Europe, a migration which became an 
army of occupation in a country conquered from natives who could 
not trade or otherwise offer their resources to world-commerce. 

In striking contrast the development of the trading factory in the 
Orient rarely involved any appreciable migration. Each European 
state—Portugal, Spain, France, Holland, and England—having re- 
lations both with the Orient and with the New World during and 
after the general period of the discoveries developed in the Orient a 
commercial policy and in the New World a territorial policy. The 
expansion history of each country differed considerably, of course, 
from that of every other; but the principal line of difference came, 
not as between individual European countries, but in their common 
reaction to the situation presented by the New World in contrast to 
that presented by the Orient. 

The term “plantation,” in the original and especially English 
sense, had reference, not to a landed estate, but to this whole process 
of migration and occupation. The early use of the term corresponded 
to the Dutch word Volk-planting; a population of a certain sort was 
regarded as being transported and planted, like trees, where they 
might be profitable. Plantation, however, was something more than 
mere colonization. Its purpose was not military but industrial. It 
was a form of migration and settlement which was organized, con- 
trolled, and given direction by capital; and it looked to a profitable 
return from capital. A plantation of people in the New World would 
have to be supported and cared for, for a few years, like a grove of 
coffee trees, before it would begin to yield a profit; but the expecta- 
tion of a profit was basic to the idea of a plantation.‘ As a large land- 
ed estate, the plantation was the institutionalization of the migration 
which later grew up around settlement, especially when it took the 
form of close settlement for agricultural purposes. 

European, and especially English, capitalists and promoters of 
plantations planned the production of certain commodities in the 
New World by the settlers and laborers whom they transported 
there; but they did not always accurately reckon the cost of produc- 
tion and transportation. The failure of direct control over the plan- 
tation from Europe was bound up with these factors and also with 
the difficulty of long-distance communication. Where the planta- 

4 See Francis Bacon’s essay, On Plantations. 
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tion succeeded in finding a staple which could pay the cost of trans- 
portation to the European market and yet yield a surplus for profit, 
as in the American South, it was owing to the resident planter who 
arose as an independent but responsible agent for the employment 
of European capital. 

With the resident planter the pattern of the plantation re- 
mained, but it became a smaller estate within the colony.’ Migration 
changed from transportation to importation. The source of the new 
population also changed. The New World plantation began with 
capital, management, and labor originating in one source—Europe. 
The laborers transported belonged to the same race as the capitalist 
promoter. But with the changes that went on, the New World plan- 
tation became one point of a triangular relation whose other two 
points were Europe, which furnished the capital and the manage- 
ment, and Africa, which furnished Negro slave labor. The differen- 
tiation in the source of capital, management, and labor, which began 
with the slave trade, has been continued, so that at the present time 
the confrontation of capital and labor under plantation economy is 
commonly on a frontier foreign to both. In the older plantation areas 
where there was originally a European laboring class, today there 
is usually a well-defined “‘poor white” population which has been dis- 
placed on the plantations by laborers of another race and who have 
for this reason been segregated upon less desirable lands. In the 
newer plantation areas the unsuccessful European or American tends 
to return to his homeland.°® 


III 


Since the plantation is an institution of the frontier, its history is 
bound up with that of the frontier. This implies that it is a transient 
institution. The typical plantation society passes through different 
stages, of which the succession forms a cycle. In the history of agri- 


s Where a profitable agricultural staple was not found, as in New England, the plan- 
tation dissolved almost immediately into small farms nucleated by a town center, or 
remained simply a term to describe small isolated settlements on the frontier. In 
Maine and New Hampshire, “plantation” is the official term for an unorganized and 
thinly settled division of a county. See L. D. Scisco, “The Plantation Type of Colony,” 
American Historical Review, VIII (January, 1903), 260 ff. 


6 R. D. McKenzie, “Cultural and Racial Differences as Bases of Human Symbiosis,” 
in Kimball Young (ed.), Social Attitudes (New York, 1931), p. 162. 
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culture generally, there seems to be discernible a rhythm in the form 
of land tenure and land utilization. Politically controlled large es- 
tates alternate with small units operated by peasant proprietors. 
Hence we may speak of a plantation cycle to be described in several 
stages. 

The history of the plantation begins with the migrant stranger, 
although, of course, not all migrant strangers start plantations. In 
the land of his birth the individual is more or less lost in a continuity 
with tribe, nation, and natural environment; but on the frontier, 
where he is forced to make his way outside of former group relations, 
there is for him no stable social order the values of which must be 
preserved. The stranger there is “released”’ from the yoke of in- 
herited usage and set free to scheme his own life independently.’ 

The characteristics of the stranger on the frontier all flow from 
this fact. He is, in the first place, more secular-minded than the 
natives of the area because he does not participate in their sacred 
traditions. He therefore sees opportunities in the local situation that 
the natives do not see, but he sees them in terms of the economic and 
cultural values of the society from whence he comes. Resources will 
not be exploited even by a stranger whose mother society does not 
put a premium upon those resources. It is important to emphasize 
this fact. A country becomes “backward,” resources become either 
“open” or “‘closed,’’* only in the relationship between two cultures. 

Closely associated with the individualism and the secular-minded- 
ness of the stranger are the characteristics of acquisitiveness and ag- 
gressive self-assertiveness. Acting for himself, he tends to regard the 
landscape and other individuals with primary reference to his own 
purposes. In the advancement of these purposes he not only becomes 
a law unto himself, but also in some degree a law unto others.? The 
result is the simultaneous achievement of private property and polit- 
ical authority. 

Now, the nature of the industrial and political institution which 
develops from the activities of the stranger will depend upon the age 

7F. J. Teggart, Theory of History (New Haven, 1925), p. 196. 

8H. J. Nieboer, Slavery as an Industrial System (2d rev. ed.; The Hague, 1910), 
p. 418. 

9 The lawless owner of a frontier plantation in Brazil, ‘may himself represent the 


law to the ruder societies or individuals about him” Isaiah Bowman, The Pioneer 
Fringe (New York, 1931), p. 290. 
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in which he lives; the nature of his strength, whether military or 
capitalistic, or both; the situation in which he finds himself; the pur- 
poses which he undertakes to execute; and the conditions which im- 
pose modifications in these purposes. He may become a West Indian 
pirate, a sheep-farming squatter of Australia, a conquistador in Mexi- 
co, a gang lord in the city, or a mahogany-lumberer in Honduras. 
The planter is simply another variant of the same general type. 

The independent and purposeful individual, properly equipped, 
with proper connections, and operating in a certain situation, pre- 
cedes the plantation. The plantation arises as his personal “‘posses- 
sion,” and it is from his standpoint that the course of its develop- 
ment is directed. He must have in his tradition a higher use for the 
resources of the area than have the natives. In the world-community 
the stranger who acquires possession of resources and exercises au- 
thority must have other sources of strength than mere physical force. 
Not only must he have a knowledge of superior methods for exploit- 
ing the resources but also the waiting power to continue operations 
until returns from the sale of the product begin to come in. In other 
words, he must have capital, or be a responsible agent for the em- 
ployment of the capital of others. Again, the stranger in overseas 
territory who becomes a planter does not break with his home so- 
ciety to the extent that he loses all connections with it. The main- 
tenance of connections through friends, relatives, or business prin- 
cipals is essential for financial and marketing operations." 

The stranger becomes a planter, first of all, in a situation in which 
there are undeveloped agricultural resources for which there is, or 
can be created, a market. It must be a commodity, however, the 
sale of which will pay the cost of production and transportation to 
consuming centers and yield a surplus for profit. This will depend 
upon the position of the area with respect to other areas of both con- 
sumption and competition in the world-community. Another im- 
portant factor in the situation, to be expected from what has already 
been said, is the fact that the natives will not themselves produce the 
staple at all, or only in insufficient quantity or quality, or irregularly. 


*© Among the earliest plantations in the New World were those established by 
exiled Portuguese Jews in Brazil. These Jewish planters not only possessed capital but 
had friends and relatives in the home country who were indispensable in marketing the 
crops. See Werner Sombart, The Jews and Modern Capitalism (London, 1913), especial- 
ly pp. 32-47. 
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It is a situation, too, in which the stranger can acquire possession 
or control of the land at points favorable to shipping the crop. But 
for the stranger who becomes a planter, rather than a squatter farm- 
er, the mere seizure of the land with the right to settle it is not 
enough. Labor, far more than land, is, in the absence of machine 
methods, the great need. As a final factor in the situation, then, 
there must be present a body of potential laborers over whom the 
stranger can assert a control which may be based upon force where it 
is difficult to get men to work under his direction for wages, or for 
wages which he can afford to pay when there is competition with 
other employers for laborers. Slavery, indentured labor, and other 
forms of forced labor are devices for artificially altering the dispro- 
portion which unoccupied land bears to people. They are devices 
for rendering people dependent upon a capitalist or landlord rather 
than directly upon the resources of the area. When, finally, the 
stranger becomes master of a body politic and uses his authority for 
the purpose of producing an agricultural staple for the market, he is 
established as a planter. 

In his need for labor it is natural for the planter to turn first to 
the natives of the region. Now when the purposes of the stranger on 
the frontier change from trade or subsistence farming to industrial 
agriculture, his attitudes toward the natives likewise change. Where 
the object is trade, the attitude may be altogether friendly and co- 
operative. But when it is the land or the labor of the natives that is 
wanted, the stranger’s attitude toward them will, in all probability, 
be quite different. The effort to employ natives on the plantation 
results in a judgment which is expressed in the same terms in prac- 
tically all plantation areas—they are lazy, worthless, and unreliable. 
These are, it is locally assumed, inherent qualities of the natives; 
but they are, in fact, easily understood and explained. Steady, de- 
pendable labor is scarcely to be expected from natives whose tribal 
culture resists the new habits. This is especially true where people 
are disposed to live and to shape their acts by contingencies alone; 
where the easiest way to live is to do the thing only when nature 
brings it to be done. And even if, in the new economy, natives are 
given equal opportunities for advance, which is unlikely, they have 
no traditions of success in it. Its rewards are, from the standpoint of 
their own culture, not rewards at all. To incorporate the natives into 
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the new economy, their tribal culture must somehow be broken 
down. But it is easier, quicker, and probably cheaper to import la- 
borers from without. 

The planter’s characteristic solution of the problem of the “lazy 
native,” who will neither work nor trade, by transporting or import- 
ing laborers from other parts of the world begins another stage in the 
plantation’s life-history. Historically, as has been shown, it was the 
organized labor migrations from the Old World to the New, incident 
to this stage, which gave the name “plantation” to the institution 
and defined its essential character, i.e., as an industrial army of oc- 
cupation. A review of the facts relating to the migration of laborers 
for plantation work during the last century or so would reveal the 
important part played by the plantation in redistributing population 
even in the modern world-community. It is possible that the greater 
part of overseas migration during this period has been for plantation 
purposes. 

The conditions under which plantation labor is recruited and im- 
ported determine the main characteristics of the migration. It is not 
usually group, but individual or “collective,” migration. The re- 
cruiting of a large number of unskilled laborers is largely a problem 
of securing labor as cheaply as possible. This tends to preclude fami- 
ly groups, especially where the laborers are transported considerable 
distances. The laborers are thus predominantly male, or, at least, 
familyless. In addition, the conditions of their recruitment are usual- 
ly such as to promote racial and cultural diversity. 

It is in the settlement of such a migration of assorted individuals 
that the peculiar features of the plantation appear; the form of the 
settlement reflects its political and social structure. In the process 
of clearing land, building roads, constructing houses, and ploughing 
fields, a frontier area is transformed into a human habitat. The 
planter may regard it as necessary also to build a church and perhaps 
a school. Entirely incidental to his main purpose he may find him- 
self the owner and head of a community, a landlord and merchant, 
as well as an operator. The result is a form of settlement which 
gives the planter power over the lives and fortunes of any number of 
other settlers. The laborer’s home is bound up with his job, and 
both are directly dependent upon the planter. The workers do not 

# John W. Brown, World Migration and Labour (Amsterdam, 1926), p. 2. 
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commonly live outside the estate, the land of which they cultivate, 
but upon it; and the conditions and arrangements of life and recrea- 
tion, as well as of work, fall to a very large extent within the bounds 
of the territory possessed by the planter, and hence are subject to 
his authority. With the plantation, as with the state, the dominance 
of the ruler over people may be expressed as dominance over ter- 
ritory. 

At any rate, the plantation becomes, in its second stage, an agency 
for introducing into an area an alien population. The natives are 
pushed aside and segregated upon less desirable lands. 

When it eventually ceases to be profitable or possible to continue 
the importation of adult laborers to replace those who have, for 
various reasons, been eliminated, the plantation reaches another 
stage in its natural history. Although the imported laborers are pre- 
dominantly male, there are usually enough women, either native or 
of the races of the laborers, to produce a generation of children. Born 
to the situation, the second and succeeding generations tend to ac- 
cept it; but the changed situation brought about by their very pres- 
ence has the effect of modifying the plantation in fundamental ways. 
In the second generation the sexes, being fairly equalized, tend 
toward the development of a more normal family life among the 
laborers. With this there is a movement away from the individual 
to the family as the labor unit, and the new source of labor supply 
becomes the children who are born within the community. 

This may be called the ‘“‘stage of home-grown labor.’”’ From the 
standpoint of the planter, the second generation presents a special 
problem of control. Slavery, by defining in advance the status of the 
offspring of laborers, has been one solution. Child labor enforced by 
parents, rather than directly by the planter, because of low living 
standards and wages, is another. Perhaps this stage is best studied 
in the materials on education in colonial areas because of the close 
relation between labor control and educational traditions and pol- 
icies. Ordinarily, the plantation community consists of a literate 
planter class superimposed upon an illiterate working class. Educa- 
tion for the laborers may be opposed by the planter, not only be- 
cause he will have to pay for it, but because it might “‘contemn those 
drudgeries for which they were born.”’ On the other hand, education 
may be accepted as a means of inculcating submissiveness and of 
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training the working class in ways and habits of industry which may 
be a positive advantage to the planter. But unless controlled and di- 
rected, education is undoubtedly a force which leads the second gen- 
eration away from the plantation. 

The rise of the family as the labor unit within the structure of the 
plantation involves a fundamental reorganization of the institution. 
The married pair requires a separate house, and the birth of children 
turns this into a home; home life is dependent, for one thing, upon 
some measure of privacy and isolation. The family seems to develop 
solidarity to the extent that it acquires property, and family status 
becomes bound up with the increase of material possessions. The 
tendency is for the plantation family labor group to acquire some 
equity in the land which it works and in the crops which it produces. 
It begins to push up through the plantation and to divide it into 
farms—family farms. Perhaps the plantation becomes little more 
than a shell whose owner, now resident in the city, collects rent but 
does not direct the farm operations of the peasant families. They 
are left to do this for themselves. Events may make it possible for 
these families to acquire the ownership of their farms; but whether 
they do or not, a system of peasant proprietorship tends to replace 
the plantation system. Objectively, the change is marked by the 
passing of the plantation village and the dispersion of families out 
upon the land. It is marked, further, by the rise of trade towns, by 
the multiplication of local divisions of labor, by greater diversifica- 
tion of agriculture, and by the tendency to develop co-operative so- 
cieties. This is the final stage in the plantation cycle. 


IV 


In summary, then, an institution like the plantation which origi- 
nates under conditions of racial and cultural heterogeneity and de- 
pends upon this heterogeneity for its continuance inevitably under- 
goes transformation as the society becomes homogeneous. But there 
are catastrophic, as well as evolutionary, factors in the process. The 
stranger, to begin with, is what Teggart would describe as an “‘in- 
trusive” factor whose activities give a new direction to the area in 
which he operates. And because laborers not only interbreed with 
each other but with their masters of another race, there may appear 
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the class of individuals which Park has called ‘marginal men.’ 
Education, as well as mixed birth, may also produce this class of in- 
dividuals. Unable to incorporate themselves into a situation where 
there is no defined place for them, unable to change themselves, 
nothing remains except to contrive to change the system of social 
relations in such a way that they, too, can feel at home in it. Their 
agitation may speed up the process I have described, or give it a 
more revolutionary character. 

Finally, the whole process goes on within the context of the world- 
community. Changes in fashion and diet, new economic wants, new 
inventions, new forms of transportation and communication, war 
and depression—all vitally affect the plantation’s career because 
they affect the market upon which it depends. The plantation cycle 
may be lengthened or shortened; or a change in market relations, the 
discovery and cultivation of a new and more profitable staple, a new 
invasion by foreign capital and superior technical methods, may in- 
terrupt this cycle and start it over again. In the West Indies may be 
found the end of one cycle and the beginning of another. The small 
farms in some of the British islands, formerly the scene of large 
plantations, are assisted by co-operative marketing, rural credits, 
agricultural extension, and other measures fostered by the govern- 
ment. In the islands possessed or dominated by the United States, 
the highly efficient plantation with modern machinery and methods 
operates with imported Negro labor from Haiti and Jamaica." 

It is, of course, understood that in particular plantation societies 
the life-cycle described is subject also to modification by peculiar 
local factors. Mauritius, for example, has never had a stage of native 
labor because the island was uninhabited when discovered. All these 
intrusive and local factors must be taken into account; but in any 
particular plantation society where the institution does not appear 
to be developing typically, we have a basis for asking questions with 
a view to isolating and evaluating them. 


" Robert E. Park, “Migration and the Marginal Man,” in E. W. Burgess (ed.), 
Personality and the Social Group (Chicago, 1929), pp. 64-77. 

*3 Carleton Beals, “The Black Belt of the Caribbean,” American Mercury, XXIV 
(October, 1931), 132. 
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CANADIAN COMMUNISTS: THE DOUKHOBOR 
EXPERIMENT 


MRS. W. GARLAND FOSTER 
Vancouver, B.C. 


ABSTRACT 

The Doukhobors have been in Canada for thirty-five years, but their history can 
be traced back to the early eighteenth century when they were a mystical sect rebelling 
against the Russian church. At an early period they became communists and came in 
conflict with the government because of their opposition to military service. They were 
transported to a region near the Sea of Azof and later were moved to the Caucasus 
Mountains. Their leaders were strong men with thoecratic claims and patriarchal privi- 
leges. In 1895 their resistance to military conscription brought on a severe clash with 
the government, and Tolstoy wrote to the London Times appealing for help for the 
Doukhobors. Prince Kropotkin was instrumental in having them emigrate to Canada 
where they arrived in the spring of 1899, taking up homesteads in Saskatchewan. 
A large number later moved to British Columbia. In Canada difficulties arose because 
of conflicting mores. More serious was their objection to compulsory school attendance 
and to the registration of births, deaths, and marriages. The protest of the Doukhobors 
took the form of nude parades, massed processions, and finally the burning of school- 
houses. Special laws were passed forbidding nude parades, and hundreds were arrested, 
some being sent to an island in the Gulf of Georgia to serve out their term. By the 
spring of 1935 the prisoners were all paroled to their homes and it seems that the 
process of assimilation cannot be indefinitely postponed. 

To Leo Tolstoy, primarily, Canadians owe the problem which has 
faced them for thirty-five years. On the wave of socialist enthusiasm 
resulting from Tolstoy teachings the Doukhobors landed on these 
shores as a remnant of the various brotherhoods and communities 
which had flourished in the days of the Russian anarchists. 

Not that the Doukhobors, or Spirit Wrestlers, owe their origin 
to the Tolstoian activities. Their history, almost as wholly unwrit- 
ten as their religious tenets, extends back into the antiquity of the 
Russian village. Their beliefs have been classed as Ebionitic Gnosti- 
cism, though religious movements which represented schisms have 
always made progress with them and have modified their views with 
doctrines which may be traced through their various beliefs. In the 
early eighteenth century they were mystics; in the middle of that 
century they came under Quaker influences, or rather they began 
to show the tendency to free-thought which the Quakers represent. 
From one of their early sources they retained the idea that they are 
all Christs. Later they talked of the “inward voice” of the Quakers, 


then of “the Christ within.” The equality of men, reason, and con- 
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science became concepts in their faith. Naturally, they reacted vio- 
lently against the established Russian church at many points in their 
history. 

Their history, however, shows them prosperous and successful 
through the influence of strong leaders. The first of whom definite 
information can be obtained, Kolesnikof, taught that the external 
trappings of religion are not important, that they might conform to 
the ceremonial religion of whatever country they might be in; they 
might be Mohammedans in Turkey, Catholics in Poland, Orthodox 
in Russia. He was responsible for a custom which they have to this 
day, when he taught: ‘‘Let us bow to the God in one another, for 
we are the image of God on earth.”’ Teachers of various cults seem to 
have had considerable influence in modifying their beliefs—a thing 
not unlikely with a people who have no written records and no con- 
ventionalized forms except the simplest. 

Step by step they came from criticism of the established author- 
ity to reliance on their own inspiration, until they came into conflict 
with what they reprobated. To their leaders from the time of Ko- 
lesnikof they owe the solidarity of their development. Poibirohin, 
who succeeded Kolesnikof, introduced communism among them, 
while establishing a theocratic despotism. With him began the per- 
secutions which landed him and his family in Siberia. Kapoustin, 
said to have been a son of Poibirohin, introduced the evasion of mili- 
tary service by having his son seem to be born illegitimately. For 
this purpose he took the mother’s name Kalmikof, which has been 
that of the ruling family since that time. 

With the advent of Alexander I to the Russian throne, representa- 
tions were made that some means must be found to prevent the 
harsh treatment meted out to the Doukhobors at the hands of the 
local authorities, because of their religious views. Their habit of 
proselytizing not being acceptable to the Czar, he approved of the 
plan to segregate them in the district of the Milky Waters, a river 
flowing into the Sea of Azof. It was here that Kapoustin was invited 
to be their leader. While there were still many Doukhobor believers 
scattered throughout Russia, this group collected at the Milky 
Waters is that from which went out the colony which settled in 
Canada. 
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From the time of Kapoustin the Doukhobors gave up proselytiz- 
ing and began to conceal their real beliefs. Disputes were settled 
among themselves without recourse to the law. While at the be- 
ginning of his rule there had been community of goods, toward the 
end the communal property was divided up and the power concen- 
trated in what was known as the ‘Orphans’ Home” or “Zion,” which 
actually seems to have been the seat of government, although it had 
the appearance of a religious institution. Here virgins trained to 
memorize the psalms were known as “The Living Book.” 

Religious persecutions were severe during the latter part of 
Kapoustin’s rule, and more and more the Doukhobors concealed 
their real beliefs. While there had as yet been no open refusal to 
bear arms, it was the custom of the Doukhobors to hire their 
Mohammedan neighbors to do military service for them. 

With the succession of Kapoustin’s son and grandson the Douk- 
hobors had evidently fallen on evil days. Their leaders became 
drunkards, the real power being in the hands of the Council of the 
Elders, which took very literally the principle: “‘Whoso denies his 
God shall perish by the sword.’’ Many innocent people fell under 
suspicion and disappeared in their House of Justice, the ‘‘Paradise 
of Torture,” at the mouth of the Milky Waters. 

An investigation was accordingly made of this sect, and so terrible 
appeared the state of things that the Emperor Nicholas I decided to 
break up the community, with the result that eight hundred, includ- 
ing the leader, Ilarion Kalmikoff, were transported to the Caucasus. 
The next year as many more followed. In all, four thousand settled 
there, but later some returned to their original location. While there 
are some who speak of this as persecution, there are those within the 
community who have agreed that this was the result of misdeeds 
within the community. 

Peter Kalmikoff, who succeeded his father some time after the 
latter’s death, built up the prosperity of the community, and when 
dying left the leadership to his wife, Loueriya, after whose rule, he 
stated, the Holy Spirit would abide with them no more. Loueriya 
seems to have selected a nephew of her own to train for leadership— 
at least she kept always with her Peter Verigin, a young and dash- 
ing youth. For more than twenty years Loueriya carried on the 
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leadership, dying in 1886 of an apoplectic seizure, induced, it was 
said, by a fit of temper because her favorite, Peter Verigin, acted 
without her permission in seeing his young wife. 

It now developed that the community divided into two camps. 
The older men who had enjoyed considerable power during Lou- 
eriya’s rule had been accustomed to intercourse with the Russian 
authorities. They were substantial citizens who had no intention of 
being dominated by a leader upon whom they had looked as a 
“young scamp.” In addition to which the property represented by 
the Orphans’ Home was considerable. So Michael Goubanof, leader 
of the Small Party and a brother of Loueriya, put in his claim to her 
property through the courts, the first appeal of the Doukhobors in 
fifty years for government aid in their affairs. 

The leadership of the Doukhobors being vested in divine right, 
hereditary right, and communal expediency it became necessary for 
Peter Verigin, now leader of the Large Party, to demonstrate his 
claims for the position. He was, on his mother’s side, a nephew of 
Loueriya Kalmikova. Peter Verigin accordingly repaired to his 
home at the village of Slavyanki to visit his family. 

Here in solemn gathering, before all the people, his mother, Anastasya, sub- 
missively announced that her son Peter was begotten not by her husband 
Vasily Verigin, but by Peter Kalmikof, who, to the great joy of all her family, 
had honored her by his holy attentions at the time of his last visit to the village 
of Slavyanki; and that this great secret was well known to Loueriya Kalmikova, 
who had only awaited Peter’s coming of age in order, during her own lifetime, to 
hand over to him the inheritance of his ancestors. After these words, both she 
and her husband fell at Peter’s feet, and when they had done so, all the people 
imitated them. Next followed the administration of the oath of allegiance to 
Verigin, and the signing of the attestations of allegiance. In this way the new 
Leader’s right of succession and connection with the holy race were established, 
so that it was unnecessary to prove his divine origin by any miracles, his title 
being acknowledged on the strength of his birth." 


While these facts would not be published by the Doukhobors for 
fear of being, as they might put it, misunderstood by their neighbors, 
they would find nothing objectionable in them, because there is con- 
siderable evidence to show that, although free love is not a tenet of 
their faith, and only a tradition remains that it ever has been, their 


* Confidential Report, Shervashidze, Governor of Tiflis, October 7, 1895. 
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leaders, from the theocratic nature of their government, enjoy the 
privileges accorded to patriarchs the world over. 

Established in his office, Peter Verigin stood out for the severe 
simplicity of the sect, for religious awakening, for the abandonment 
of luxury, for the prohibition of wine and tobacco and flesh foods, 
with a firm stand on the subject of no military service. His followers 
even agreed not to bear arms in self-defense. Hence arose that 
persecution which filled Tolstoy and his followers with horror. So 
thoroughly did the Doukhobors follow the advice of their leaders that 
they destroyed the weapons provided them for defense against the 
Kurds. The local government undertook to call up the young Douk- 
hobors, and when a party of Cossacks was sent to demand the sur- 
render of the youths, there was applied that passive resistance which 
is scarcely distinguishable from force. The Cossacks found the peo- 
ple drawn up in their village about a large granary into which they 
had put their young men together with women and children. The 
thickly massed men of the community, armed with scythes and 
sickles, advised the officer to retire, reiterating their refusal to sur- 
render, stating that if force were used against them the Cossacks 
might come against the scythes to their sorrow. Returning with re- 
inforcements, the Cossacks took Peter Verigin prisoner, and sent the 
young Doukhobors to the penal battalions. Peter Verigin was exiled 
to Kola in the province of Archangel. 

From this time, however, messages were received from the exiled 
leader advising them to stand firm in their faith, to abstain from 
oath-taking and military service, and to destroy their arms. Follow- 
ing this, there took place simultaneously at Kars, Elizavetpol, and 
Tiflis on the night of June 28, 1895, the burning of the arms. The 
Cossacks attacked the communists, beating them savagely, al- 
though they made no resistance. The Cossacks were quartered in 
their villages, where they conducted themselves as victorious 
soldiery have been wont to do. Finally, four hundred and sixty 
families of the Doukhobors were expelled from their villages with 
the idea of starving them into submission. 

In the autumn of the same year Tolstoy, hearing of their condi- 
tion, which he supposed was the result of being sacrificed for their 
religious beliefs, wrote to the London Times appealing for help for 
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these unfortunate people. The English Quakers were the first to take 
up their case. Through their help a party of Doukhobors was sent to 
Cyprus, which proved to be entirely unsuited to their needs. 

While Tolstoy and his followers were busy in their behalf, Peter 
Verigin from his abode on the Obi, to which he had been removed, 
wrote personally to the Dowager Empress a remarkable letter, 
couched in biblical language, in which he implored her to use her 
influence in getting his pecple sent to some country where they 
might have religious liberty and not be required to serve contrary 
to their conscience in the matter of the military service. About the 
same time he advised his followers to change their name from 
Doukhobors to the Christian Community of Universal Brotherhood. 

In due time the combined efforts of those who sought freedom of 
thought for the Doukhobors had their effect. Permission was given 
for emigration. Hastily the offices of all the friends of the Tolstoy 
movement were enlisted to locate them. At the suggestion of Prince 
Kropotkin, James Mavor, a professor at Toronto University, under- 
took to act as intermediary with the Canadian government, for in 
Canada Kropotkin thought the climatic conditions would suit their 
agricultural pursuits. 

Canada was encouraging immigrants at the time, owing to the 
large area of land to be settled. The first land selected by the 
Doukhobors under the guidance of Prince Hilkoff and Mr. Aylmer 
Maude was a vast area in Alberta, but, objections being made by 
the people of the territory, they finally settled on various parcels of 
land in what was then the territory of Saskatchewan. 

Accompanied by helpers and teachers provided by the Tolstoians 
and Quakers, the Doukhobors came to Canada in three shiploads in 
the spring of 1899, and landing at Halifax were sent through to 
Yorkton. Thus, what proved to be the largest single immigration 
which ever came to America was expeditiously accomplished under 
existing homestead regulations. The exception was made that they 
should settle in villages as was their custom. Every facility was 
given by the railway companies, the Department of Immigration, 
and the Canadian people to get them located. The subsidy usually 
paid to agents by the government was in this case given to the 
communists themselves—an appreciable contribution. They were 
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considerably crowded at first, but they worked hard and soon had 
adapted themselves to the agricultural conditions in a wheat-growing 
country. 

The first notice Canadians had that they were different from the 
average settler was when the women of the community were dis- 
covered harnessed to plows, breaking land. The women, being in 
greater numbers than the men, had merely sought to hurry along 
the preparation of the soil. While individually pioneers might work 
their women unduly hard, such wholesale laborious undertakings 
were frowned upon by the older settlers, and the practice ceased. 
The women then hired out among the people of the neighboring 
homesteads and villages, and were employed in spading gardens 
and doing equally heavy work. The men, in the meantime, who 
were not required at home, when the seasonal work was done, hired 
their services to local farmers or worked on the railway. 

Before the plans were settled for their removal from the Caucasus, 
the Doukhobors, on their part, had had the assurance from the 
Canadian government that they would not be required to take up | 
arms, but would come under the same regulation as the Quakers, 
Mennonites, and Tunkers—an exemption that was very unpopular 
among the people who had no such exemption. 

No ruling was made as to school attendance. The result was that 
two lines of cleavage developed. The Doukhobors did not under- 
stand that Canadian laws required that individuals must file on the 
homesteads irrespective of whether they lived a community life or 
not. School attendance being compulsory, it was only a matter of ’ 
time before this question would come up. However, at the time that 
the Doukhobors took up land, Saskatchewan was still governed as a 
territory, and, the powers in charge being of the opinion that the 
community would soon disintegrate due to contacts with their neigh- 
bors, no attempt was made to insist upon compulsory education. 1 
There was at the beginning of their life in Canada a school opened : 
for them at Spirit Lake near Buchanan, with American Quaker 
ladies in charge, in addition to which Herbert P. Archer, a Tolstoian 
student, had a school in Russian for them. These ventures were 
short-lived, however, the Quaker ladies finding them un-Quaker- 
like, while Archer was burned to death later when his house was 
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burned. From his exile in Siberia, Peter Verigin advised his followers 
to accept elementary education, but generally they seemed to fear 
secular education as likely to undermine their religious views. 

In the spring of 1902 a strange restlessness seemed to possess the 
colonists. Some groups around Yorkton discarded their leather 
boots, refused to use butter and eggs or to milk their cows, driving 
them and their horses out on the prairie. Letters from Peter Verigin 
advocating vegetarianism are blamed for this, which developed into 
a more or less general movement, when over a thousand men, 
women, and children participated in a nude parade. They claimed 
to be looking for the second coming of Christ and got as far as 
Minnedosa before the Mounted Police rounded them up and sent 
them back by train to Yorkton. It later developed that some of them 
thought by this parade to make sufficient nuisance of themselves to 
get deported to some more congenial clime, although there is no 
doubt that it was a political move to get even with the authorities for 
demanding that births, deaths, and marriages should be registered. 
After this episode the Canadian government felt the need of having 
Peter Verigin among them. 

After Peter Verigin’s advent, the registration of their lands was 
made by him in the name of the various holders but always for the 
community. As the law required that entries should be individual 
and that the entrants should take the oath of allegiance, there was 
difficulty, except in the case of the free Doukhobors who readily con- 
formed. There was, however, more or less constant friction between 
the authorities and the community Doukhobors in regard to these 
matters. In 1907 it became necessary to deprive them of 100,000 
acres of land, all of which had been entered at the statutory rate of 
ten dollars an acre. Some of this was under cultivation, and there 
was considerable feeling. 

Again restlessness was developing, so that Peter Verigin and the 
other officers decided upon another move for those who were de- 
prived of their homesteads through non-compliance with Canadian 
laws. The fruit districts of the interior of British Columbia were 
widely advertised at the time, and Verigin realized that the land was 
capable of rapid improvement with the intensive clearing and culti- 
vation that his people were capable of doing. He accordingly sent 
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a family to try out the land and had a report made on the conditions 
which, presented at the annual meeting of 1910, determined a num- 
ber of the colonists to try their fortune in that province. Some of his 
followers, finding his rule too autocratic, elected to remain. Others 
of his most able lieutenants, having enriched themselves at the cost 
of the community, remained and established separate businesses. 

The first land in British Columbia for the community was pur- 
; chased at Brilliant on the site of an old gold-mining camp, and an 
enormous amount of work had to be done to put the land in culti- 
vation. The financing of the venture was managed through the 
Saskatchewan Central Fund. In addition, each village contributed 
members to the new community, sending stock and implements. 
Land was also bought in the rich Grand Forks area, where people 
were ready to unload after the land boom had dwindled. 

The Doukhobors, at the urging of their leader, became fruit 
farmers as well as lumbermen and manufacturers. Almost im- 
mediately they started the making of jams, building up a reputation 


for the excellence of their products. All seemed well on the way to : 
success when they again came up against the Canadian regulations d 
regarding the registration of births, deaths, marriages, and disregard 
of the Noxious Weed Act. 


So strained did relations become that a royal commission was ap- 
pointed by the premier of the province. Some adjustments of the 
requirements were made as a result of this inquiry, which brought 
in a sympathetic report. The census, as given by their own officials 
at this time, put the Brilliant community at 6,973, with 15,320 acres 
of land in British Columbia. From time to time more recruits left the 
prairie lands for this flourishing community. 

There still continued strong objection to registration of births, 
deaths, and marriages as well as school attendance. The objection to 
marriage registration was due to the fact that their marriage cere- 
mony, being a matter of declaration, and divorce, although not 
common, comparatively simple, they could not conform to registra- | 
tion laws without giving up the freedom of thought claimed for their 
peculiar religious beliefs. Also, it was said that Peter Verigin, being 
separated from his first wife, had taken as his wife a daughter of his 
niece, who was always known as his niece, and who if declared to be his 
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wife might involve them in further trouble with the authorities to 
the point of weakening his rule with the community. 

The matter of schools was a debatable one. A battle went on for 
many years between the communists and the authorities, during 
which time many school buildings were burned, although it could 
not always be proved that the Doukhobors were responsible. 

The war introduced another disturbing element, for while the 
Canadian government kept its word regarding service, the Canadian 
people were sometimes quite outspoken. The Doukhobors at- 
tempted to remove any distrust by contributing generously to funds 
for the relief of suffering and the benefit of soldiers’ dependents. 

With the return of the soldiers and their civil re-establishment, 
the opposition to conscientious objectors became more voluble. 
Backed by the citizens of Grand Forks, the soldiers of that district 
demanded that their lands be put on the market for soldier settle- 
ment. A deputation of them waited on Peter Verigin when he 
showed reluctance to dispose of the community holdings. The report 
made by the Department of Soldier Settlement, however, was to the 
effect that these lands, while suitable for the type of farming which 
the Doukhobors pursued, were not so for soldier settlement, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that the buildings would have to be com- 
pletely transformed for individual settlement. 

Then followed the passive resistance to school attendance. This 
was apparently undertaken as a sort of reprisal for the pressure put 
upon them to pay their fines for non-attendance of the children at 
school. The first school was burned on May 22, 1922. From then on 
the burning of schools became a regular business, but the greatest 
difficulty was experienced in locating the incendiaries. On the night 
of October 28, 1924, Peter Verigin, his female attendant, and several 
travelers were killed when the train on which he was traveling was 
blown up at Farron, B.C. As the explosion destroyed the evidence, 
there was great difficulty during the investigation in getting at the 
facts. 

The burial of the late Doukhobor leader was an event unique in 
the annals of British Columbia. The ceremony was oriental in its 
splendor, but of a characteristic simplicity. A temporary govern- 
ment was selected to carry on the management of the community, 
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while envoys were sent to take their offer in person to the eldest son 
of Verigin and if possible bring him back to take charge. At their 
next annual meeting he was chosen spiritual head of the community, 
while the presidency was left in abeyance until his arrival. Mean- 
time, there arose a schism within the ranks. The late leader’s niece, 
who had been chosen by him as spiritual leader, withdrew from the 
Brilliant community and with various members of his family formed 
a group of their own, to be known as “Peter Lordly’s Christian 
Community of Universal Brotherhood.” In view of the fact that 
with five hundred of the community at Brilliant she was withdraw- 
ing, Anastasya Holubova Verigin withdrew, also, as executor of the 
will of the late Peter Verigin. 

Following the period of mourning, more schools were burned. A 
determined effort made by the premier and government of British 
Columbia to stop this sort of thing and have the children attend 
school in the ordinary way was only partially successful. Fines for 
failing to conform to the laws were at first assessed against the indi- 
vidual, but the results were poor until the officers of the community 
were held responsible, when they were promptly paid. Threats to 
remove the community to Mexico, or some country far away, had no 
terrors for the citizens of Grand Forks district and the law was al- 
lowed to take its course, with the result that the boys of the com- 
munity were allowed to go to school. 

Meantime reports from the new leader were to the effect that he 
favored school attendance and would be with them at the beginning 
of the year. He did not appear at this time, having legal difficulties 
on his hands as later developed, but his mother came in his stead. 
This had a good effect on the restless communists as they received 
her with great ceremony and devotion. 

When Peter P. Verigin did arrive in 1928, the new leader’s idea 
seems to have been to smooth over differences between the factions, 
consolidate the workers, expand the plants already existing, and 
intensify production. He announced that 1927 would see the end of 
the community Doukhobors working for outside parties for hire— 
a policy that his father had been forced to pursue owing to the 
necessity for ready money in the community. In addition to being 
religious leader and elected head, Peter P. Verigin now became 
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manager as well. One of his ideas was to have Russian taught in their 
schools, but this was emphatically refused. 

For a time all went well, but eventually disturbances began again. 
The Freedomites again grew troublesome. By June, 1928, seven 
schools had been burned; in 1930 there were ten burnings. By 
March, 1931, about the time of the Doukhobor elections, there was 
a regular epidemic of burnings. Three school fires in this area, with 
another showing incendiary attempts, were recorded, while evidence 
was found of an attempt having been made to blow up the house 
which Verigin occupied at Glade. Irrigation flumes were dynamited; 
railway roads and bridges had to be watched constantly by police in 
the interests of public safety; highways were barricaded. Rumors 
were frequent that nude parading was carried on, but generally this 
occurred on the property of the Doukhobors, so that no action was 
taken. 

By 1932 a sort of reign of terror was going on in the Kootenay 
country. The attorney-general of British Columbia was begged to 
take action to stop the disorder. In the province of Saskatchewan 
there was also anxiety. Early in the year the Canadian Parliament, 
at the request of these provinces, decided that the criminal code 
should be amended to go farther than its prohibition against in- 
decent exposure. Accordingly, it was decreed that it should be un- 
lawful for anyone in Canada to appear in public in the nude. After 
this when parties of nude Doukhobors sallied forth from their farms 
into the highway they were immediately arrested, tried, and sent to 
prison. Finally, there were 368 Doukhobor men and women under 
sentence of three years or less for this offense. Their children were 
cared for by the government, being sent to private homes and in 
some cases to industrial schools in an endeavor to make Canadians 
of them. When the congestion at the federal prison became too 
great, an island in the Gulf of Georgia was procured and fitted out 
as a detention camp. Here, under the supervision of the warden of 
the federal prison, with guards and nurses, the prisoners were cared 
for, and when their conduct warranted it they were paroled to their 
homes. At the end of the first year, plans were completed between 
the Federal Justice Department and the provincial authorities to 
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have them paroled in small groups until all were free. Since this 
wholesale imprisonment, nude parades and burnings have ceased, 
nor has there been trouble since their return. 

Meantime, Peter P. Verigin had become involved in a law case 
with an Independent Doukhobor who had bought land from the 
community. Verigin claimed the land for the community, while the 
man claimed to have paid for it. The case was decided in the courts 
of Saskatchewan and the man won, whereupon he immediately sued 
Verigin for perjury on four counts. The result was that Verigin was 
convicted on the first offense and sent to prison. 

Burnings had been common in Saskatchewan before the convic- 
tion but did not occur again for some time afterward. Appeals were 
made for the release of their leader when the Appeals Court cut the 
sentence from three years to eighteen months. During that summer 
parades were resumed in Saskatchewan although for ten years noth- 
ing of the sort had occurred. In fact, the summer was a restless one, 
fires and nude parades being in full swing. 

A petition for the parole of Peter P. Verigin signed by leading 
prairie citizens was presented at Ottawa. Then began a series of 
diplomatic adventures for the prisoner and his advisers. Late in 
January, 1933, Verigin was served with deportation papers by the 
warden of the prison at Prince Albert, on behalf of the Immigration 
Department. He was well on his way east when emissaries of the 
Doukhobors went on a frantic race by automobile, rail, and airplane 
to overtake him. Finally, all converging on Halifax, his destination, 
his lawyers and advisers were able to prevent him going on board 
ship and so coming under British rather than Canadian law. They 
claimed at this time that he would be killed if he returned to Russia, 
which he had left in 1927 only on consideration of never returning. 

Having succeeded in holding Verigin at Halifax, the lawyers were 
able to free him on a technicality, owing to the fact that his term had 
still some time to run, and a prisoner is only deported at the end 
of his term, therefore he was being illegally deported, having been 
freed for the purpose. In the spring of 1935 the Doukhobor prisoners 
were paroled to their homes. To date no further trouble has de- 
veloped. 
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The Doukhobors are, no doubt, a quiet, peace-loving people, 
chiefly interested in their religion and their community. Those of 
them who have taken advantage of the Canadian system of educa- 
tion have proved themselves clever, intelligent students. 

What will be the end of the Doukhobor experiment is not yet in 
sight. The intention of Canadians is that these people from now on 
shall receive the same treatment as their own citizens. When the 
Doukhobors reach the same conclusion, unless some other Messiah 
should arise in the meantime, they may decide to free themselves 
from theocratic despotism. And they cannot do so too soon to suit 
Canadians. 


THE INFLUENCE OF MOVING PICTURES ON 
STUDENTS IN INDIA 


PAULL, FREDERICK CRESSEY 
Wheaton College, Norton, Massachusetts 


ABSTRACT 

A questionnaire study of 233 Indian college students shows their chief interests in 
the movies to be recreational and educational. Foreign pictures have given them a 
better understanding of Europe and America, but have had only a superficial influence 
on their general attitudes and behavior. Women students are somewhat less influenced 
than men even when attending movies frequently. The type of pictures in which the 
students are interested and the extent of movie influence are directly related to the fre- 
quency with which they attend movies. Cultural differences and a sense of social dis- 
tance tend to limit the general influence of foreign pictures. 

Moving pictures have been important agents in recent years in 
the diffusion of occidental culture in the Orient. They have given 
to the East a more intimate and realistic view of European and 
American life. The distribution of moving pictures in India, how- 
ever, has not been particularly widespread, theaters being found 
only in the large cities and in centers of European population, so 
that the go per cent of India’s population who are village dwellers 
are quite outside their influence. In British India, in 1927, there 
were 251 moving-picture theaters with a seating capacity of about 
174,000,’ of which 146 were concentrated in the three coastal prov- 
inces of Bombay, Bengal, and Madras, where foreign contacts have 
been most extensive. It is estimated that there are about sixty addi- 
tional theaters in the native states, but no data are available con- 
cerning them. 

The great majority of all pictures shown in India are of foreign 
production. Out of 5,800,000 feet of film examined in 1926-27 by 
the official boards of censors, who certify all films exhibited in 
India, 85 per cent were imported from abroad,’ four-fifths of these 
from the United States. One-third of the theaters in India show 
foreign pictures exclusively, and the remainder show both import- 

t Report of the Indian Cinematograph Committee, 1927-1928 (Calcutta, 1928), pp. 179, 
180. 

2 Tbid., p. 185. 
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ed and Indian pictures. The audience for foreign pictures, particu- 
larly since the advent of the talking picture, is limited primarily to 
the European population and to those Indians who have had an 
English education. University students make up a considerable pro- 
portion of this Indian audience. 

Indian moving pictures are produced by a number of small and 
rather poorly organized companies. Most of these pictures deal with 
popular stories of Indian history or Hindu mythology. They are 
easily understood by the uneducated masses but have little appeal 
to educated Indians because of poor technique and the low 
reputation of the actors.‘ 

Most of the opinions which are commonly expressed in India re- 
garding the influence of foreign pictures reflect merely personal 
prejudices or are based on a few conspicuous but atypical cases. In 
an attempt to gather some first-hand information upon this prob- 
lem, the author conducted a questionnaire study among several 
groups of Indian students. A total of 233 questionnaires were re- 
turned by college students in Bombay, Madras, Nagpur, Lucknow, 
and Lahore, in the spring of 1931—148 from men and 85 from wom- 
en.’ No positive conclusions are possible from such a small sample, 
but they were gathered from representative university communities 
in widely separated sections of India. The schedules were filled out 
voluntarily and the responses generally indicate a high degree of 
consistency. They reflect a wide range of moving-picture habits and 
experiences. 

The frequency with which these students attended the movies 
varied greatly. The men went much more often than the women, 
averaging 3.7 attendances per month in contrast to 1.5 for the wom- 
en. This probably represents more frequent attendance, particularly 
on the part of the men, than would be true of Indian students as a 
whole. In some institutions the teachers who aided in distributing 
the schedules gave them particularly to students who were known 
to be frequent movie-goers. However, a wide distribution in the 

3 Ibid., p. 20. 

‘ Tbid., p. 22. Also H. Kelen, “Hollywood in India,” Travel, Vol. LXII; pp. 36-38. 


5 Most of the questionnaires from women were obtained by Miss Ruth F. Wood- 
small. 
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frequency of attendance was obtained, representing both those who 
went constantly and those who attended very seldom. Women stu- 
dents generally have much less freedom to attend movies than do 
men students, and the disparity between their rate of attendance 
and that of men in this study is probably fairly typical. 

In classifying the frequency with which these students attended 
the movies three groups were recognized: the occasional class who 
went to the movies once a month or less (24 men and 56 women), 
the frequent class who attended two, three, or four times a month 
(85 men and 24 women), and the habitual group who went five or 
more times a month (39 men and 5 women). This latter class repre- 
sents the relatively small number of ardent movie fans who are 
popularly referred to in India as “cinema crazy”’ and who exhibit 
the greatest amount of movie influence. 

The questionnaire dealt with two main problems, the types of 
pictures in which the students were interested and the influence 
that the movies had upon their behavior and attitudes. In order to 
discover student opinion regarding various kinds of pictures, a list 
of ten different scenes was given. These fell into three main groups, 
though in the actual questionnaire they were carefully intermixed. 
The first group dealt with pictures providing general entertain- 
ment: “‘General scenes of adventure and excitement,” “Scenes of 
humor and comedy,” “Pictures of travel and beautiful scenery.” 
The second group referred to social life in America: “Pictures of 
love affairs and romance,” ‘“‘Pictures showing Western types of fam- 
ily life,” “Singing and dancing revues, in American pictures,” ‘‘Social 
relations between young people of the opposite sex in America.”’ The 
last group included different types of Indian pictures: “Ancient 
Indian court life and history,” “Pictures with a religious emphasis,” 
“Stories of Indian mythology.” 

A tabulation of the rephzs shows that by far the most popular 
pictures are those which furnish general entertainment, providing 
scenes of adventure, comedy, and travel. The approval of these pic- 
tures greatly exceeds that of all other types, the only exception be- 
ing in regard to travel pictures, which are somewhat less popular 
with the habitual movie-goer. 

Pictures dealing with social life in America vary in popularity ac- 
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cording to the frequency of theater attendance. Those who go sel- 
dom care very little for these pictures, but those who go more fre- 
quently show an increasing fondness for them. The most striking 
change is in the case of “‘Pictures of love affairs and romance,” which 
the occasional group ranks eighth in preference, but which rises to 
second choice with the habitual attenders. Many of the pictures in 
this general group involve American customs which the ordinary 
Indian student does not understand. Frequent movie attendance, 
however, leads to a greater familiarity with the social relationships 
which are portrayed and an increased interest in this type of pic- 
ture. The more often a student goes to the movies the greater is his 
desire to see American pictures. 

Indian films are most appreciated by those who attend the movies 
least often. They find such pictures easy to understand, since they 
deal so largely with the old folk tales of Indian life, and there are no 
strange social customs to outrage their sense of propriety. As fre- 
quency of attendance increases, however, the interest in these pic- 
tures decreases until they hold the lowest place in the esteem of the 
habitual group. 

A comparison of the responses of men and women students shows 
that both sexes are in marked agreement that their chief interest lies 
in pictures which furnish amusement and entertainment. In respect 
to pictures dealing with American social relations the women show 
nearly twice as great a preference as do the men for “Pictures show- 
ing Western types of family life’ and ‘Singing and dancing revues, 
in American pictures.”” The men, however, exhibit considerably 
greater interest in pictures showing “Social relations between young 
people of the opposite sex in America.” In regard to Indian pictures 
the women indicate somewhat greater interest, but this is related 
primarily to the infrequency of their movie attendance, for with in- 
creasing attendance their attitudes approximate those of the men in 
regard to these pictures. 

The general evidence of moving picture interest as given by these 
replies is amplified by answers to the question: ‘What is the prin- 
cipal reason why you go to the cinema?” Among 144 replies from 
male students, 56 indicate that they went simply out of a desire for 
recreation, 23 refer to educational reasons, and 58 combine these two 
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motives. The following quotations are representative of these three 
types of answers: “for recreation, when I am tired of the day’s 
work’’; “to smile a while’’; “to get refreshed, and to feel a sort of 
happiness when weary”’; “‘to see what the world is doing”’; “to learn 
geography, and idiomatic English and present conditions in foreign 
lands’; “the principal reason is enjoyment, but sometimes curiosity 
to see the different social lives led in Western countries”’; ‘cinema is a 
recreational amusement . . . . but also [has] information of places 
and peoples whom I can’t otherwise visit and study their character- 
istics.” An interest in moving-picture actors is mentioned quite in- 
cidentally by six students. In only one case was there any apparent 
interest in the love techniques of the screen, and this student was an 
exceptionally frequent movie attender. 

The main interests of Indian students in the movies seem to be 
generally similar to those of students in America. They go to the 
movies for amusement and recreation; they like pictures which pro- d 
vide adventure and humor. Those who seldom patronize the theater 
desire Indian films, but the more frequently students attend the . 
more do they prefer American pictures. They find them to be win- 
dows through which to view the life and customs of the Western 
world. 

The second main problem with which the questionnaire dealt was 
that of the influence of the movies upon the behavior and attitudes 
of the students. A series of statements was given and each student 
asked to indicate what effect he thought the movies had had upon 
him in regard to these specific questions. Such a test involved sub- | 
jective judgments, and different students may have used different 
standards in estimating the extent to which they thought they had 
been influenced. However, under the circumstances, no more ob- 
jective type of test was available, and the tabulation of the re- 
sponses revealed a large amount of internal consistency seeming to 
justify their general acceptance. 

Thirteen statements were listed in the questionnaire, represent- 
ing four different fields of possible movie influence. The first group 
involved problems of personal behavior and general ideas: produced 
a better understanding of people and customs in other countries, 
created a desire for greater freedom in social relations, led to the 
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adoption of new phrases of speech or songs, influenced the type of 
clothes worn or other forms of behavior. The second group dealt 
with attitudes toward more basic social values: created a desire for 
a different type of family life, produced a tendency to be less reli- 
gious, made for dissatisfaction with home community. The third 
group referred to attitudes toward India and America: increased 
pride in India, created a feeling that India was very backward, in- 
creased or decreased respect for America. The last group dealt with 
attitudes toward the movies themselves: created a desire to be- 
come a movie actor, produced a dislike for the cinema. 

There is general agreement among the students that the great- 
est single influence of the movies has been to give them a better 
understanding of the people and customs of other parts of the world. 
The degree of approval given this statement was a third greater 
than that accorded to the second most important influence, that of a 
desire for greater freedom in social relations. 

On the whole, movies have had greater influence upon the more 
superficial aspects of personal behavior than upon attitudes related 
to basic social values. Students have come to desire greater freedom 
in social relations as a result of movie attendance, but this influence 
has not been deep enough to produce any appreciable revolt against 
the older type of family organization. Songs and manners of dress 
have to some extent been copied from the pictures, but no significant 
conflict has been created between students and their religious or 
community background. The questions dealing with family life, re- 
ligion, and community organization are generally accorded the 
smallest degree of influence of any of the statements in the question- 
naire. 

The frequency with which a student attends the theater affects 
the extent of movie influence. This is particularly true in regard to 
the statements dealing with personal behavior. The habitual movie- 
goers record 45 per cent greater influence in regard to these items 
than do the occasional attenders. The greatest change in any par- 
ticular case is in relation to the type of clothes worn and the way in 
which one dresses and acts; the occasional class ranks this twelfth 
in influence but with the habitual group it rises to sixth place. 
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The replies dealing with attitudes toward India, as influenced by 
movie attendance, seem to be more or less conventional in character 
and probably reflect a nationalistic bias. Foreign moving pictures 
have often had a dual effect in India. They have brought a realiza- 
tion of the low material level of Indian civilization, but not infre- 
quently they have created a reaction which has produced an in- 
creased appreciation for some of the intangible values of Indian life. 

The responses to the statements concerning America are some- 
what contradictory in character. This is due to the fact that many 
students make a distinction between the material achievements of 
the United States, which they admire, and various aspects of Ameri- 
can social life, which as portrayed on the screen seem to them to be 
improper and degrading. The net result of American pictures ap- 
parently has been to produce a slight increase, rather than a de- 
crease, of respect for America. 

The last two statements represent opposite attitudes toward the 
cinema—created a desire to become a movie actor or produced a dis- 
like for the cinema. The influence has been slight in regard to both 
questions. The replies, however, show a marked consistency, for 
with changes in frequency of attendance one statement increases in 
popularity while the other decreases. Thus the desire to become a 
movie actor becomes more important with greater attendance while 
the dislike for the movies shrinks practically to zero. 

A comparison of the responses of men and women shows that the 
women exhibit a smaller degree of influence than the men. This 
might naturally be attributed to their less frequent movie attend- 
ance, but a study of the various frequency groups shows that even 
when the rate of attendance is the same the women generally indi- 
cate less influence. Their conservatism is most marked in relation 
to attitudes connected with such basic social values as family rela- 
tionships, religion, and community life. In the less important mat- 
ters of personal behavior and general ideas there is not a great deal 
of difference between the answers of the men and women. The wom- 
en indicated a much greater influence than the men in the adoption 
of new phrases of speech and songs, rating th*> as the second most 
important influence. In regard to the desire to become a cinema 
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actor the women were much less influenced than the men, their re- 
sponses reflecting the relatively low social standing of Indian movie 
actresses. 

In addition to the specific types of influence which were men- 
tioned in the questionnaire the following question was asked: ‘‘What 
do you think the general influences of American pictures have been 
upon Indian life?’’ Answers to so broad a question cannot be given 
great weight, representing as they do simply the personal observa- 
tions and impressions of individual students. However, the replies 
show considerable discrimination between certain influences which 
are considered as having been educational or recreational and others 
which have been demoralizing. The men students answered as fol- 
lows: 52 mentioned only good effects; 20, only bad or demoralizing 
influences; 62, both good and bad results; 6 thought there had been 
no appreciable influence; and 8 made no answer. The following 
statements are representative of these varying opinions. “American 
films have been of great recreational value and have had some edu- 
cational influence too.”’ “The main influence is recreational, tending 
to make people more cosmopolitan in their general outlook.” ‘““Amer- 
ican pictures have raised the standard of Indian ideas of the abil- 
ities of a foreign race, making them more sociable and more adapt- 
able to western reforms.”’ “There is always too much love and kisses 
in American films, which has demoralized the Indian life.”’ “Young 
boys and girls are corrupted a lot. Frivolity and posing increase to 
an undesirable degree.”’ “They have increased the taste for educa- 
tion, desire for freedom and dislike for Western demoralization.”’ 
“The American pictures no doubt give no little amount of recreation, 
but the sex relations of the country appear obnoxious to the Indian 
mind. The people of India certainly do not want the kind of family 
life as shown on the screen.”’ ‘‘They are educational and recreational 
to the persons who can understand the language of the American 
people and recreational and demoralizing to the other people.”’ The 
students who thought the effect of American pictures to be entirely 
bad went to the movies considerably less frequently than the other 
students. 

In order to get some single index of approval or disapproval of 
American pictures as exhibited in India the following question was 
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included in the schedule: “Do you think that American pictures 
should be more strictly censored than at present?”’ The group as a 
whole were fairly evenly divided in their answers. But those who 
went only occasionally showed a strong reaction against American 
pictures, 74 per cent favoring stricter censorship. On the other 
hand, 72 per cent of the habitual attenders found nothing that was 
sufficiently objectionable in these pictures to justify increased cen- 
sorship. 

The findings of this study are in general agreement with the con- 
clusions of the Indian Cinematograph Committee. This was an offi- 
cial commission composed equally of Indian and English members 
which held extensive hearings in India in 1927-28, investigating 
among other things the influence of European and American movies. 

Our unanimous conviction [is] that the general effect of Western films in 
India is not evil, but, on the whole, is good... .. We are satisfied that the 
Western films, in spite of their defects, have an educational value for the people 
of India. They tend to open the eyes of the uneducated to other and more ad- 
vanced conditions of life and to give them some idea, however imperfect, of con- 
ditions in other countries; they tend to broaden their minds and widen their 
outlook. 

The overwhelming majority of films certified for public exhibition in no way 


tend to demoralize the Indian public, or to bring Western civilization into con- 
tempt.® 


Two factors limit the extensive influence of foreign moving pic- 
tures in India. In the first place, cultural differences often prevent 
an Indian audience from fully understanding a picture, particularly 
if it deals with involved social relations. An ignorance of European 
and American customs may result in the significance of a plot being 
completely lost. The Indian Cinematograph Committee believes 
this to be especially true in the case of sex pictures. 

The type of play that the ordinary Indian audience does not understand and 
does not like is the more subtle social drama, specially what is known as the 
sex drama. We witnessed several such films being exhibited to nearly empty 
houses with hardly an Indian present. We are satisfied that they do not attract 
Indians.’ 

In the second place, a feeling of social distance tends to separate 
the Indian spectators from the actors on the screen, even when the 


6 Op. cit., pp. 2, 111. 7 Op. cit., p. 112. 
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play may be fully understood. Numerous students, in personal con- 
versation, spoke of this sense of distance; there was an element of 
strangeness and unreality about American movies. These pictures 
were interesting and educational, but after all they did not deal with 
their own Indian customs and moral standards. Their consciousness 
of being Indians and a growing sense of nationalism introduced a 
barrier which limited their desire to imitate these non-Indian ways of 
life. 

Foreign moving pictures are simply one factor in the general im- 
pact of Western culture upon India. They have influenced the ideas 
of many Indians regarding Europe and America. They have pro- 
duced a greater familiarity with various pathological aspects of our 
civilization. The prestige of occidental culture, often artificially in- 
flated in the past, has undoubtedly been affected. But in the long run 
this greater intimacy of contact may be expected to produce a franker 
and more realistic comprehension of European and American life. 


CHILDREN’S INTELLIGENCE IN RELATION TO 
OCCUPATION OF FATHER 


MARTIN L. REYMERT anv JOHN FRINGS 
Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research, Mooseheart, Illinois 


ABSTRACT 

A study of the occupations of fathers of Mooseheart children shows that there has 
been little significant change in occupation during the seventeen-year period, 1917-34. 
There is a greater number of children whose fathers were unskilled and semiskilled work- 
ers in Mooseheart than in the general population of Illinois, and there are fewer of the 
small business, clerical, and professional group. The largest single group of the fathers 
is the skilled laborers. Intelligence of the children of this group is superior to that of a 
group of Boston children with unskilled workers as fathers. There is little significant 
difference between the intelligence of the low occupational group and the entire child 
population at Mooseheart. 

A study was undertaken in order that some information might be 
gained in regard to the socioeconomic status of the families received 
at Mooseheart, as determined by the occupation of the fathers. The 
following tabulations were made: 

1. Occupations of the fathers of all the children at Mooseheart in 
October, 1934 (a total of 344 fathers) were listed and classified into 
five standard occupational groups, representing all of the 772 chil- 
dren now resident. 

2. In order to find out whether the general occupational level of 
the fathers of the children admitted over a period of years has been 
changing, the occupations of the fathers of all children admitted dur- 
ing two periods, namely, from 1917 to 1919 and from 1925 to 1927, 
were catalogued and classified in the same manner as the fathers of 
the total 1934 child population. Thus in the present analysis the 
period from 1917 to 1934, or a total of seventeen years, has been 
sampled. 

The method of classifying the various occupations of the fathers 
was based on the “non-competing”’ groups suggested by F. W. Taus- 
sig, and was similar to that used by S. M. Stoke.’ 

All the occupations were first listed without regard to groups. The 
list was then submitted to several judges in the Vocational Depart- 


* See Occupational Groups and Child Development, “Harvard Monographs in Educa- 
tion,” No. 8 (1927). 
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ment at Mooseheart who assisted in classifying the fathers according 
to the groupings mentioned above. In the cases of doubtful classifi- 
cation, all supplementary information from the institutional files 
about the family was resorted to. Decisions were thus made not only 
on the bare facts of occupation, but also on whatever material could 
be found in the rather complete family history on file in the labora- 
tory, such as earning capacity and living conditions. 

Of the group of families admitted in the period from 1917 to 1919 
there were 181 fathers; from 1925 to 1927, 153; and 344 for the total 
population on October, 1934. 


TABLE I 


OCCUPATION OF FATHERS OF MOOSEHEART CHILDREN 
AND OF ILLINOIS MALES 


Admissions | Admissions in Residence Males in 
G October Average Illinoi 
roup 1925-27 1934 (Per Cent) inols 
(Per Cent) | (Per Cent) (Per Cent) (Per Cent) 
Unskilled workers. ...... 21.0 19.6 24.4 21.6 8 
Semiskilled workers... ... 31.5 25.5 31.7 29.6 15 
Skilled workers......... 34.3 39.9 35.1 39 
Small business and cleri- 
Re 11.6 14.4 11.6 12.5 35 
Number of cases........ 181 153 344 678 1,419,950 


Table I gives the percentage distribution. For comparison, the oc- 
cupational status of the male population of Illinois (from the 1920 
census) is given. 

Comparing the three samplings of the fathers of Mooseheart chil- 
dren, it appeared that there has been little significant change over 
the seventeen-year period studied. Nor is there much fluctuation 
apparent for the rest of the classification. The occupational levels 
of the fathers over a period of seventeen years would seem to have 
remained stable. 

By comparing the average percentage for the seventeen-year peri- 
od with the male population of Illinois it appears that there is a 
greater proportion of children whose fathers were unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers in Mooseheart than in the general population of 
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Illinois and relatively fewer from the small business, clerical, and 
professional groups. 

More than 50 per cent of the fathers come from the two lowest 
of Professor Taussig’s economic groupings, the unskilled and semi- 
skilled, while only about 14 per cent come from the two highest 
groups, the small business, clerical, and professional. The largest 
single group of the fathers is the skilled laborers who represent about 
31 per cent of the total population. 

Since other investigators have found a marked relationship be- 
tween the occupation of the father and the intelligence of the child, 


TABLE II 
COMPARISON OF BOSTON AND MOOSEHEART CHILDREN 


Mooseheart Boston 
Children Children 
(Per Cent) | (Per Cent) 


Children above 110 1.Q.............. 10.8 0.0 
Children between 90 and 110 I.Q......| 48.8 57-9 
Children below 90 1.Q............... 40.4 42.1 


this study was amplified to determine what effect, if any, a superior 
environment such as the one represented at Mooseheart might have 
on the intellectual ability of the child. From the results of intelli- 
gence testing in this country and abroad, it seems to be generally ac- 
cepted that a low occupational level of the fathers generally goes 
with a low average intelligence of the children emanating from that 
group.” The children whose fathers make up the unskilled workers’ 
group were therefore selected for special study. We compared our 
group with the group of Boston children with unskilled workers as 
fathers who were studied by Stoke. The comparison gave the re- 
sults shown in Table II. 

The Mooseheart children of this group are superior in intelligence 
to the Boston group in question. Where there are 10.8 per cent 
above 110 I.Q. in the Mooseheart group, there are none in the similar 


2 See summary in Frank Lorimer and Frederick Osborn, Dynamics of Population 
(New York: Macmillan, 1934), pp. 461; chap. viii, pp. 157-76. 


3 Stoke, op. cit. 
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Boston group. This is especially important since children above 110 
1.Q. are of a superior intelligence. The intelligence ratings for the 
total number of children resident in 1934 show that 13 per cent were 
above 110 I.Q., 48 per cent between go and r1o, and 39 per cent be- 
low 90. A comparison of the intelligence of the children of unskilled 
workers indicates that, while the intelligence of the children of our 
low occupational group is slightly below the intelligence of the entire 
group of the child population now at Mooseheart, there appears to 
be very little significant difference. This is further borne out by a 
comparison of median I.Q.’s of the two groups. The children of the 
unskilled workers’ group have a median I.Q. of 92.3 while the median 
1.Q. for the two highest socioeconomic groups, the business-clerical 
and professional groups, is 97.7, a difference too small to be highly 
significant.‘ 

There is, in other words, practically no relationship at Moose- 
heart between a child’s intelligence and the occupation of the de- 
ceased father. 

In any interpretation of the foregoing results, the condition under 
which children are admitted to Mooseheart should be taken into 
consideration. While they come from practically all states of the 
Union, the father must be dead in all cases, there must be economic 
dependence, and the children themselves must be physically and 
mentally normal. 

4 The question of the relationship between general intelligence and length of stay in 
years of children in a supposedly superior environment like Mooseheart might be of in- 
terest in relation to the main topic treated in this paper. While we are not ready as yet 
to give actual facts here based on the individual Terman Stanford-Binet I.Q.’s, in 1932 
we made a rather crude study of this problem of approximately 1,100 children, for 


whom we found the average Otis Intelligence Age Percentile in relation to the number 
of years residence of the children at Mooseheart. The results were as follows: 


Years at Mooseheart Otis Percentile 
52 
56 


These results seem to show that there apparently is a definite upward trend in I.Q.’s 
as measured by group tests of children at Mooseheart with accumulation of years of 
stay. More exact methods are now being employed for more accurate data. 
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: THIRTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
| AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


The American Sociological Society will hold its Thirtieth Annual 
Meeting in New York City, December 27-30, 1935, with headquar- 
ters at Hotel Commodore. Meeting in New York during the same 
time are the American Economic Association, the American Statisti- 
cal Association, the American Farm Economic Association, and the 
; American Association for Labor Legislation. Special convention rail- 
| road rates will be available. 


4 Central Topic: ‘Social Theory and Social Action”’ 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 27 


8:00-9:00 A.M. Registration of members and guests of the Society and 
reservation of luncheon and dinner tickets. 


9:00-10:00 A.M. Business Meeting for reports of representatives of the 
Society. 


P 10:00-12:00 A.M. Division on Human Ecology. R. D. McKenzie, Uni- 
| versity of Michigan, chairman. 

“Succession as a Concept in Human Ecology,” Robert E. Park, 
University of Chicago. 

“The Ecological Aspects of Social Institutions,” Everett C. Hughes, 
McGill University. 

Discussed by Robert C. Angell, University of Michigan; F. Stuart 
Chapin, University of Minnesota. 

Joint Session of Section on Social Statistics and the American Sta- 
tistical Association. R. Clyde White, Indiana University, chairman. 
“Administering Relief through Research Work,” Corrington Gill, 
Works Progress Administration. 

“Significant Developments in Social Research under the FERA,” 
C. Horace Hamilton, North Carolina State College. 

Discussants to be selected. 
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12:30-3:00 P.M. Luncheon Meeting of the Section on Rural Sociology, 


B. L. Hummel, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, chairman. 

“Federal Aspects of Rural Social Research,” Dwight Sanderson, 
Cornell University. 

Discussed by Fred C. Frey, Louisiana State University. 
“Population Mobility,” C. E. Lively, Ohio State University. 
Discussed by Ray Wakeley, Iowa State College. 


1:00-3:00 P.M. Section on the Family. J. K. Folsom, Vassar College, 


chairman. 

“Sex as a Factor in Domestic Discord,” Harriet Mowrer, Jewish So- 
cial Service Bureau of Chicago. 

“Family Relationships in the Ozarks,” Morris G. Caldwell, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 

Discussants to be selected. 

Section on Criminology. Thorsten Sellin, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, chairman. 

“Criminology and a Modern Penal Code,” Jerome Hall, Louisiana 
State University School of Law. 

“Some Theoretical Problems in Criminology,” Willard Waller, 
Pennsylvania State College. 

“The Training of the Criminologist,’”’ George B. Vold, University of 
Minnesota. 

Section on Educational Sociology. Lloyd Allen Cook, Ohio State 
University, chairman. 

“Rural Community Research and the Schools,”” Edmund deS. Brun- 
ner, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

“Urban Community Research and the Schools,’’ Harvey Zorbaugh 
and Frederic M. Thrasher, New York University School of Educa- 
tion. 

Panel discussion: E. George Payne, New York University School of 
Education, presiding. Edmund deS. Brunner, Harvey Zorbaugh, 
Frederic M. Thrasher. 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Section on the Community. C. Luther Fry, University 


of Rochester, presiding. 

“The Chicago Recreational Survey,”’ Arthur J. Todd, Northwestern 
University. 

“Problems of County Reorganization,” Alonzo Grace, Monroe 
County Charter Commission, Rochester, New York. 

Discussed by Paul Lazarsfeld. 
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Section on the Sociology of Religion. Jerome Davis, Yale Univer- 
sity, chairman. 

Contemporary Social Action in the Religious Field. 

Sidney Goldstein, Jewish Free Synagogue, New York City. 

Jerome Davis, Yale University. 


5:00-6:00 P.M. Meeting of the Executive Committee. 
8:00-10:00 P.M. (No meetings scheduled.) 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28 


9:00-10:00 A.M. Business Meeting. 


10:00-12:00 A.M. Division of Social Biology. P. A. Sorokin, Harvard 


University, chairman. 

“The Relation of Internal Migration to Tuberculosis in Sweden,” 
Dr. E. C. Hutchinson, Harvard University. 

Discussed by Dr. Kendall Emerson, National Tuberculosis Associ- 
ation, New York City. 

“The Changes in Family Activities during the Depression Period,”’ 
Raymond F., Sletto, University of Minnesota. 

Discussed by Mildred B. Parten, Institute of Human Relations, 
Yale University. 

Joint Session of the Section on Social Statistics and the American 
Statistical Association. R. Clyde White, Indiana University, chair- 
man. 

“Suggested Uses of the Method of Multiple-Factor Analysis in So- 
ciological Research,”’ Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Cornell University. 
“Practical Problems of Sampling Procedure,” Frederick F. Stephan, 
American Statistical Association. 

Discussed by Paul H. Furfey, Catholic University of America. 


12:30-3:00 P.M. Section on Educational Sociology. L. K. Frank, General 


Education Board, presiding. 

Problem Children in the School. 

“Diagnosis of Social Maladjustment,”’ Percival M. Symonds, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

“Home Conditions and School Progress.” 

Discussed by Dorothy S. Thomas, Institute of Human Relations, 
Yale University. 

Joint Luncheon Meeting of the Section on Rural Sociology and the 
American Farm Economic Association. B. L. Hummel, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, chairman. 
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“The Social and Economic Implications of a National Land Use 
Program,” L. C. Gray, Resettlement Administration. 

Discussed by Carle C. Zimmerman, Harvard University; Noble 
Clark, University of Wisconsin. 


1:00-3:00 P.M. Section on the Family. J. K. Folsom, Vassar College, 
chairman. 
“Our Present Knowledge Concerning Assortative Mating,’ C. Ar- 
nold Anderson, Harvard University. 
“The Prediction of Success in Marriage,” Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., 
Cornell University. 
Section on Sociology and Social Work. Neva R. Deardorff, New 
York City, chairman. 
“Standards of Living or Consumption Habits Now in Practice,” 
Faith Williams. 
“Mental Adjustments,” James Stuart Plant, M.D., Newark, New 
Jersey. 
Section on Sociology and Psychiatry. John Dollard, Yale University, 
chairman. 
“The Psychoanalytical Technique as a Tool in Sociological Re- 
search,” Hans Sachs, M.D., Harvard Medical School. 
“Sociological Implications of a Sample Recorded Hour of a Psycho- 
analysis,” Earl E. Zinn, Worcester State Hospital, Massachusetts. 
Discussants to be selected. 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Division on Social Research. George A. Lundberg, 
Columbia University, chairman. 
“A Critical Examination of the Criterion of Internal Consistency in 
Personality Scale Construction,” Raymond F. Sletto, University of 
Minnesota. 
“Assumptions and Methods in Attitude Measurement,” Clifford 
Kirkpatrick, University of Minnesota. 
Discussants to be selected. 


5:00-6:00 P.M. Meeting of the Executive Committee. 


8:00-10:00 P.M. Division on Social Psychology. Clifford Kirkpatrick, 
chairman. 
“A New Classification of Culture and a Restatement of the Culture 
Lag Hypothesis,” James W. Woodard, Temple University. 
Discussed by Howard Becker, Smith College. 
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“Quantitative Methods in Social Psychology,” George A. Lundberg, 
Columbia University. 


Discussed by Willard Waller, Pennsylvania State College. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 29 


The morning and afternoon periods will be available for informal 
group conferences. 


6:00 P.M. Annual Dinner of the American Sociological Society. 
Sociology as an International Social Science. 
Earle Eubank, University of Cincinnati. 
Charles A. Ellwood, Duke University. 
Howard Becker, Smith College. 


Monpbay, DECEMBER 30 


9:00-10:00 A.M. Annual Business Meeting of the American Sociological 
Society. 


10:00-12:00 A.M. Division on Social Theory. Read Bain, Miami Univer- 
sity, chairman. 
“Present and Possible Contributions of Sociology to Rational Social 
Control,” E. A. Ross, University of Wisconsin. 
Discussed by Frank H. Hankins, Smith College. 
“Limitations of Science in Social Dynamics,” P. A. Sorokin, Harvard 
University. 
Discussed by H. P. Fairchild, New York University. 
Section on Rural Sociology. B. L. Hummel, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, chairman. 
National Policies Affecting Rural Life. 
“National Policies and Rural Social Organization,” Lowry Nelson, 
Resettlement Administration. 
Discussed by Carl C. Taylor, Resettlement Administration. 
“National Policies and Rural Public Welfare,” E. L. Morgan, Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 
Discussed by J. H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin. 


12:30-3:00 P.M. Section on Rural Sociology. B.L. Hummel, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, chairman. 
Special Problems in Rural Life. 
“Occupational Displacement in American Agriculture,” T. J. Woof- 
ter, Rural Research Division, FERA. 
Discussed by Howard Beers, University of Wisconsin. 
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“Occupational Adjustment through Part-Time Farming,” Leonard S. 
Cottrell, Jr., Cornell University. 

Discussed by Nathan L. Whetten, Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

“Localization of Dependency in Rural Areas,” J. O. Babcock, Reset- 
tlement Administration. 

Discussed by P. G. Beck, Rural Research Division, FERA. 


1:00-3:00 P.M. Section on the Community. Louis Wirth, University of 
Chicago, chairman. 
“The Function of the Central Business District in the Urban Com- 
munity,” Earl S. Johnson, University of Chicago. 
“Social Stratification in the Urban Community,” Hans Speier, New 
School for Social Research. 
Discussants to be selected. 
Section on Sociology and Social Work. Neva R. Deardorff, New 
York City, chairman. 
“The Effects of Deliberately Executed Economic Efforts at Ameli- 
oration,” Floyd Reeves. 
Section on Educational Sociology. Lloyd Allen Cook, Ohio State 
University, chairman. 
“Education of Minority Group Members,” Edwin R. Embree, Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, presiding. 
“Education of the Negro Child.” 
‘Education of the Immigrant.” 
Panel discussion. Edwin R. Embree, Julius Rosenwald Fund, pre- 
siding. 
(Discussants to be selected.) 

3:00-5:00 P.M. Section on Criminology. Thorsten Sellin, University of 
Pennsylvania, chairman. 
““Modern Trends in Criminological Research in Italy,” E. D. 
Monachesi, University of Minnesota. 
“Modern Trends in Criminological Research in Germany,” Nathani- 
el F. Cantor, University of Buffalo. 
“The Problems Involved in Translating the Findings of Research 
into Administrative Practice,” 0. L. Harvey, Washington, D.C. 
Section on the Sociology of Religion. Jerome Davis, Yale Univer- 
sity, chairman. 

Specific Types of Social Action in the Religious Field. 
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Section on Sociology and Psychiatry. John Dollard, Yale University, 
chairman. 

“Relations between Mental Disorder and Social Mobility in New- 
buryport,” W. Lloyd Warner, University of Chicago. 

Discussants to be selected. 

“Ts Freud’s a Social Psychology?” John Dollard, Yale University. 
Discussants to be selected. 


5:00-6:00 P.M. Meeting of the New Executive Committee. 


8:00-10:00 P.M. Joint Session for Presidential Addresses. 
“Social Theory and Social Action,” F. Stuart Chapin, American So- 
ciological Society. 
“Expressing Social Theory in Legislation,” Joseph P. Chamberlain, 
American Association for Labor Legislation. 
“Consolidating Our Gains,” Willford I. King, American Statistical 
Association. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


PERSONNEL EXCHANGE 


In response to several requests the Journal will reinstate the Personnel 
Exchange which was discontinued two years ago, the old list meanwhile 
being available as a reprint and obtainable on request. The changes of 
two years have rendered the list obsolete, and sociologists who desire to 
make known their availability are asked to send to the Journal the neces- 
sary information. Information of value to appointing officials includes: 
age, sex, marital status and size of family, extent of professional training, 
length of service in sociology, and information concerning non-academic 
experience which may be of value. 

As in the past, the Journal will make neither selection nor recommenda- 
tion but will confine its activities to printing the list, verifying the avail- 
ability by asking for the indorsement of two sociologists of standing, and 
forwarding promptly communications addressed directly to persons on the 
list. Each entry will be given a code number in the order of their recep- 
tion, so that no names will be published. 

There will be no fee or charge, and it is hoped that sociologists will co- 
operate by calling the attention of appointing officers to the list. The 
difficulties connected with the necessity of bringing the availability of 
qualified men to the attention of those who need their services have not 
yet been solved. The teachers’ agencies require a commission which con- 
stitutes a heavy tax on the income of a young teacher. A method of com- 
munication between the sociologist and the institution needing his serv- 
ices which will conserve the highest professional and ethical standards is 
much needed. It is hoped that some contribution to this end may thus 
be made. 

The publication schedule of the Journal requires that material for this 
department be submitted by the tenth of the month preceding the date of 
publication. 


Membership of the American Sociological Society.—The new members re- 
ceived into the Society since the September issue and up to September 15, 
are as follows: 

Brown, Marguerite E., 310 Walnut St., Elmira, N. Y. 
Clark, Dorothy, Route 1, Box 125, Pasadena, Calif. 
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Fox, John Fenton, 103 Main St., Millburn, N.J. 

Gibbard, Harold A., 816 East Kingsley St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Hanmer, Lee F., 130 East Twenty-second St., New York City 
Hardman, J. T., Fayette, Mo. 

Horowitz, Evelyn S., 2002 Thirty-first St., Galveston, Tex. 
Kinney, Edward M., 736 East 234th St., New York City 
Koshuk, Ruth P., 6010 Vernon Ave., Chicago 

McCredie, Emma M., 7244 Coles Ave., Chicago 

Miller, Delbert, 143 Allen Ave., Findlay, Ohio 

Powell, Florence L., 425 Hudson Ave., Albany, N.Y. 
Radomski, Alexander, 2261 Andrews Ave., New York City 
Simon, Abraham J., Hawthorne School, Hawthorne, N.Y. 
Smith, Marjorie J., 4216 West Raymond Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
Williams, Byard, 140 East Fifty-fourth St., New York City 


; International Congress of Sociology.—The 1935 meeting of the Congress 


| was held in Brussels August 25-29. One hundred and five delegates were 
: present from twenty different countries. Eighty “communications” 
} (papers) were presented, nearly all in French. Of these, about one-half 


were read by their authors; the others were presented as abstracts. Be- 
sides President Charles A. Ellwood, American sociologists were repre- 
sented by Professors Angell (Michigan), Bernard (Washington), Hankins 
(Smith), Sorokin (Harvard), and Sanderson (Cornell), all of whom were 
on the program. Papers were also sent by Professors Becker and Eubank. 
American delegates and their wives were entertained at an official lunch- 
eon at the American embassy. The next International Congress will be 
held at Paris the first week in September, 1937, in connection with the 
Universal Exposition. 

The following were elected as officers of the International Institute of 
Sociology for the years indicated: For 1936-37, President, Professor Soro- 
kin (Harvard); Vice-Presidents, Professors Gini (Rome), Maunier (Paris), 
Farquharson (London). For 1937-38, President, Professor E. Mahaim 
(Institut Solvay de Sociologie); Vice-Presidents, Professors Blaha (Brno), 
Ginsberg (London), Cornejo (Lima). Professor G. L. Duprat (Geneva) 
remains as Secretary-General. 


Dartmouth College-—Dr. Albert Blumenthal has been appointed in- 
structor in sociology for the year 1935-36. 


University of Denver.—Professor Earle Eubank, of the University of 
Cincinnati, was the principal speaker of the fourth unit in the Institute 
of Public Affairs, held August 5-16, 1935. The topic of this unit was “‘Con- 
temporary Trends in the Social Organization.” 
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University of Kansas.—Dr. Alfred M. Lee, for the past year assistant 
professor of journalism, has received the appointment of associate pro- 
fessor of sociology, effected in September. Professor Lee was elected secre- 
tary of the National Council on Research in Journalism at the McGregor 
Conference. He will teach “The Family” and “Society and the News- 
paper.” 

Assistant Professor Mapheus Smith is on leave of absence to serve as 
assistant co-ordinator of the Urban Research Division of the FERA at 
Washington, D. C. Frank D. Alexander, former Fellow in the depart- 
ment of sociology, Nashville University, will fill his place in the depart- 
ment. 

Professor Seba Eldridge has published Public Intelligence, a quantita- 
tive study of the opinions of voters, in the ‘University of Kansas Human- 
istic Series.” 

Miss Mabel A. Elliott, assistant professor of sociology, spent the sum- 
mer in Europe, giving some time to the observation of social conditions 
in Soviet Russia. 


Kent State University, Kent, Ohio.—James T. Laing, formerly at River 
State College, Montgomery, West Virginia, has received an appointment 
to the department of social science. 


University of Maine.—Professor Herbert D. Lamson has accepted a 
position in the department of economics as assistant professor of sociology, 
effective fall, 1935. 


Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio.—Rupert Koeninger has received an 
appointment as instructor in economics and sociology, effective since 
September. 


New York University—Professor Joseph S. Roucek of the faculty of 
Pennsylvania State College, has received an so mmm in the Division 
of General Education. 

The School of Agriculture announces the inauguration of a course in 
community planning, beginning September, 1935. 


The University of Oklahoma.—The University of Oklahoma announces 
a Southwestern Conference on Higher Education, to be held at Norman, 
November 14-16, 1935, on the general subject, “Higher Education and 
Society.” 
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Educators among guest speakers invited for the public sessions are: 
Boyd H. Bode, of Ohio State University; William F. Ogburn, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Kathryn McHale, of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women; and W. A. Jessup, of the Carnegie Foundation. Frank 
Ernest Hill and Thomas H. Benton will speak on cultural aspects of the 
contemporary scene. 

Speakers listed for the section discussing specific problems of higher 
education in the Southwest include: A. B. Adams and Homer L. Dodge, 
of the University of Oklahoma; R. A. Tsanoff, of Rice Institute; and D. Y. 
Thomas, of the University of Arkansas. Other discussion sections will pro- 
vide opportunity for scientists, social scientists, artists, and writers to con- 
sider their special problems. 

The conference is planned as an observance of the tenth anniversary of 
the administration of William Bennett Bizzell as president of the Univer- 
sity. Institutions of higher learning in Oklahoma, Missouri, Kansas, Colo- 


rado, New Mexico, Texas, Louisiana, and Arkansas have been invited to 
participate. 


Pennsylvania College for Women.—E. W. Montgomery has been ap- 
pointed associate professor and chairman of the department of sociology. 


University of Utah.—Beginning with the academic year 1935-36, the de- 
partment of anthropology will be merged with the department of sociol- 
ogy. Dr. John P. Gillin has been appointed instructor in sociology and 
anthropology. 

Dr. Owen F. Beal, professor of sociology, has recently published a 
monograph entitled, A Legislative and Statistical Study of Marriage and 
Divorce in Utah. Dr. Arthur L. Beeley, professor and chairman of the de- 
partment of sociology, has recently published a monograph entitled, So- 
cial Planning for Crime Control. 

The department of sociology has organized an Institute of Criminology. 
During the summer session a two-day crime conference featured the ad- 
ministrative and scientific aspects of crime control. 


University of Washington.—Professor Jesse F. Steiner, chairman of the 
department of sociology, spent the summer in Japan studying trends in 
social research. 

The University of North Carolina Press is publishing a book on Hotel 
Life by Professor Norman S. Hayner. 

Professor Stuart A. Queen, chairman of the department of sociology at 
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Washington University, and Professor George A. Lundberg, of Benning- 
ton College, Vermont, and Columbia University, were visiting professors 
during the summer quarter. 

Miss Joanna C. Colcord, director, Charity Organization Department, 
Russell Sage Foundation, taught during the first term of the summer 
quarter in the newly organized Graduate Division of Social Work. 


Wheaton College, Norton, Massachusetts.—Miss Elizabeth K. Notting- 
ham has been appointed to the sociology faculty, beginning with the 
autumn term. 


University of Wisconsin.—The American Book Company announces 
the publication of Professor Kimball Young’s Source Book for Sociology. 


Memorandum for the Study of Acculturation.—Recognizing the impor- 
tance of the study of acculturation, and the varying points of view from 
which the problem has been approached, the Social Science Research 
Council, early this year, appointed the undersigned as a committee to 
analyze the work on the problem already done, to study the implications 
of the term “acculturation,” and to explore new leads for further investi- 
gation. After a number of meetings, the following outline was drawn up as 
a first step toward clarifying the problem and to serve as an aid in the 
classification of studies already made. 

The work of the Committee will be facilitated, and its final report the 
more complete, if its members have knowledge of as many of the studies 
of acculturation now being carried on as is possible. To this end, the tenta- 
tive outline which has been drawn up to help organize its work is presented 
with the suggestion that information concerning acculturation studies now 
in progress be sent to the chairman, or any member of the Committee, at 
the addresses indicated below. It will be particularly helpful if, in sending 
such material, the extent to which the data do or do not fall in with the 
categories set up in this outline might be indicated. It is expected that the 
results of the Committee’s work will be made available to persons who 
communicate with it. The file of their names, and of the problems on 
which they are engaged, will also be available for the exchange of informa- 
tion and methods. 


OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY OF ACCULTURATION 
I. Definition 


“Acculturation comprehends those phenomena which result when groups of 
individuals having different cultures come into direct and continuous con- 
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tact, with subsequent changes in the original cultural patterns of either or 
both groups.” 

(Note: Under this definition, acculturation is to be distinguished from cul- 
ture-change, of which it is but one aspect, and assimilation, which is at times 
a phase of acculturation. It is also to be differentiated from diffusion, 
which, while occurring in all instances of acculturation, not only is a phe- 
nomenon which frequently takes place without the occurrence of the type 
of contact between peoples specified in the definition given above, but also 
constitutes only one aspect of the process of acculturation.) 

II. Approach to the problem 
A. Listing of materials available for study 

1. Published materials—of prehistoric contacts (to indicate how ac- 
culturation has characterized human contacts from early times), 
as well as of contacts between primitive groups, between primitive 
and literate groups (both mechanized and non-mechanized), and 
between literate groups of either or both categories. 

2. Unpublished materials of studies in acculturation which are com- 
pleted or in progress. 

B. Classification of the foregoing materials 

1. Do these studies treat of entire cultures or specific phases of cul- 
ture? 

2. If the studies are restricted ones, what phases of the culture are 
treated? 

3. What are the motivations of the studies (in so far as this affects the 
type of material treated); e. g., are they scientific, or are they de- 
signed to aid in the formulation of administrative, educational, or 
missionary policy? 

C. Techniques employed in the studies analyzed 

1. Direct observation of acculturation in process 

2. Recent acculturation studied through interviews with members of 
acculturated groups 

3. Use of documentary evidence which gives historic testimony con- 
cerning early contacts which have resulted in acculturation 

4. Deductions from historical analyses and reconstructions 

III. Analysis of acculturation 
(Note: The significance of physical type in determining attitudes opera- 
tive in acculturation, as well as the importance of the concomitant occur- 
rence of race-mixture or its prohibition, must not be overlooked as a fac- 
tor which may pervade any situation, process, or result envisaged in this 
section.) 
A. Types of contacts 

1. Where contacts are between entire groups; or are between an en- 
tire population and selected groups from another population, e.g., 
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missionaries, traders, administrators, special craftsmen, pioneers, 
and their families, and immigrant males (all these considered with 
special reference to the elements of culture likely to be made avail- 
able by the members of such special groups to the population 
among whom they live) 


. Where contacts are friendly, or are hostile 
3. Where contacts are between groups of approximately equal size, 


or between groups of markedly different size 


. Where contacts are between groups marked by unequal degrees of 


complexity in material or non-material aspects of culture, or both, 
or in some phases of either 


. Where contact results from the culture-carriers coming into the 


habitat of the receiving group, or where it results from the receiv- 
ing group being brought into contact with the new culture in a new 
region 


B. Situations in which acculturation may occur 
. Where elements of culture are forced upon a people, or are re- 


ceived voluntarily by them 


2. Where there is no social or political inequality between groups 
. Where inequality exists between groups, in which case any of the 


following may result: 
a) Political dominance by one group, without recognition of its 
social dominance by the subject group 
b) Political and social dominance by one group 
c) Recognition of social superiority of one group by the other 
without the exercise of political dominance by the former 


C. The processes of acculturation 
1. Selection of traits under acculturation 


a) The order in which traits are selected (in specific cases) 

b) The possible relationships to be discerned between the selec- 
tion of traits under the various types of contacts leading to 
acculturation, and the situations in which acculturation may 
occur (as set down under III A and B above) 

c) Partial presentation of traits under forced acculturation 

(i) Types of traits permitted and forbidden to receiving 

group 

(ii) Techniques employed by donor group for imposing 
traits 

(iii) Types of traits whose acceptance can be forced 

(iv) limitations of forced acceptance 

d) Resistance of receiving group to traits presented to them 

(i) Reasons for this resistance 

(ii) Significance of understanding resistance to traits, as well 
as acceptance of them 
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2. Determination of traits presented and selected in acculturation 
situations 
a) Traits presented by the donor group because of 
(i) Practical advantages, such as economic profit or politi- 
cal dominance 
(ii) Desirability of bringing about conformity to values of 
the donor group, such as humanitarian ideals, modesty, 
etc, 
(iii) Ethical and religious considerations 
b) Traits selected by the receiving group because of 
(i) Economic advantages 
(ii) Social advantages (prestige) 
(iii) Congruity of existing culture-patterns 
(iv) Immediacy and extensiveness of changes necessitated in 
certain aspects of the culture by the adoption of func- 
tionally related traits 
c) Traits rejected by receiving group 
3. Integration of traits into the patterns of the accepting culture 
a) The factor of time that has elapsed since the acceptance of a 
trait 
b) The element of conflict produced within a culture by the ac- 
ceptance of new traits at variance with pre-existing ones, and 
the degree of conflict which ensues 
c) The process of adjustment in acculturation 
(i) Modification and reinterpretation of traits taken over 
(ii) Modification of pre-existing patterns resulting from the 
taking-over of new traits 
(iii) Displacement of older traits in a pattern by new ones 
(iv) “Survivals”’ 
(v) Transfer of sanctions 
(vi) Shifts in cultural focus caused by acculturation 
D. Psychological mechanisms of selection and integration of traits under 
acculturation 
1. The réle of the individual 
a) As member of the selecting group; personality of the first indi- 
viduals to accept foreign traits and their position in society as 
influencing selection and acceptance of new traits 
b) As member of the donor group; personality of the individuals 
who are in contact with the receiving group, their attitudes 
and points of view, and the way in which the group to which 
they belong is regarded by members of the receiving group, as 
making for favorable and unfavorable reception of traits 
c) The individual as member of a special group in his society 
(priestly class, sib, secret society, etc.), and his position in 
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this group, as accelerating or retarding acceptance of new 
traits 
2. Possible consistencies in personality types of those who accept or 
reject new traits 
3. Differential selection and acceptance of traits in accordance with 
sex lines, differing social strata, differing types of belief, and occu- 
pation 
4. Initial hostility and subsequent reconciliation of individuals to 
the new culture as a factor in integrating new culture-traits, and 
caused by 
a) Intensity of contact 
b) Duration of contact and resulting habituation to new cultural 
elements 
c) Social, economic, or political advantages resultant upon ac- 
ceptance 


5. Psychic conflict resulting from attempts to reconcile differing 
traditions of social behavior and different sets of social sanctions 


IV. The results of acculturation 


1. Acceptance: Where the process of acculturation eventuates in the 


taking-over of the greater portion of another culture, and the loss of 
most of the older cultural heritage; with acquiescence on the part of the 
members of the accepting group, and, as a result, assimilation by them 
not only to the behavior patterns but to the inner values of the culture 
with which they have come into contact 


. Adaptation: Where both original and foreign traits are combined so as 


to produce a smoothly functioning cultural whole which is actually an 
historic mosaic, with either a reworking of the patterns of the two cul- 
tures into a harmonious meaningful whole to the individuals concerned, 
or the retention of a series of more or less conflicting attitudes and 
points of view which are reconciled in everyday life as specific occa- 
sions arise 


. Reaction: Where because of oppression, or because of the unforeseen 


results of the acceptance of foreign traits, contra-acculturative move- 
ments arise, these maintaining their psychological force (a) as compen- 
sations for an imposed or assumed inferiority, or (6) through the pres- 
tige which a return to older pre-acculturative conditions may bring to 
those participating in such a movement 


ROBERT REDFIELD, Chairman, University of Chicago 
Linton, University of Wisconsin 
MELVILLE J. HeERsKovits, Northwestern University 
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Ideas: General Introduction to Pure Phenomenology. By EDMUND Hus- 
SERL. Translated by W. R. Boyce Grsson. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1931. Pp. 465. $5.00. 

The original work of which this volume is a translation first appeared 
in 1913 as a leading article in the first issue of the Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie 
und phiinomenologische Forschung, of which the author, Edward Husserl, 
was, and is, editor. Its importance is indicated not only by the fact that 
it has furnished a starting-point for an influential philosophical reform 
movement in Germany, but by the fact that, in spite of the difficulties of 
its unusual terminology and of its transcendental point of view, it has final- 
ly been translated into both English and French and is here included 
among the philosophical classics of the ‘‘Library of Philosophy,” edited by 
Professor J. H. Muirhead. 

The difficulties of understanding a book which describes its purpose as 
that of “establishing a science of eidetic essence of a transcendental sub- 
jectivity” are such as might well discourage its circulation outside of the 
circle of professional students of philosophy, and there would be, perhaps, 
no sound reason for calling it to the attention of students of sociology were 
it not for the fact that the social sciences have recently become involved in 
the ancient controversy between natural science and scholasticism. Be- 
sides, there is much in phenomenology which suggests that it is, in sub- 
stance, a return to the scholastic point of view, a kind of neo-scholasti- 
cism. 

Phenomenology, at any rate, seeks to set itself off in a radical way from 
every form of empiricism, psychological or physical. It is concerned with 
ideas rather than things; with concepts rather than facts; with the forms 
of thought by which we make our experiences intelligible rather than with 
the objects, events, and contingencies of an existing world. 

“Sciences of experience,” says the author, ‘‘are sciences of fact.” But 
phenomenology is concerned with essences. Essences differ from the ob- 
jects to which they refer, just as the idea of a triangle or other mathemati- 
cal idea differs from the diagrams or verbal descriptions by which we rep- 
resent them. Neither triangles nor ideas exist: in nature and are not sub- 
ject to the changes and vicissitudes of natural things. An essence may be 
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described as the “what’’ of an object as distinguished from the “where”’ 
and “when.” This means, for one thing, that essences have a generic char- 
acter, so that they “refer to” or find themselves “embodied” in a multi- 
tude of existing objects. But an essence may not be actually embodied in 
any form of existence. Thus the immaculate conception, as someone has 
remarked, is a nice idea, irrespective of whether it ever happened or not. 
Centaurs, mermaids, and unicorns are other interesting examples of es- 
sences, in spite of the fact that they never did and probably never could 
exist. 

It will at once occur to anyone familiar with the history of philosophy 
that the essences here described are, perhaps, nothing more than platonic 
ideas. But then, as Socrates conceived them, platonic ideas are histori- 
cally nothing more than concepts. If one reflects how important and use- 
ful concepts have been in the history of human science and human 
thought, he will be in a way to discover the direction these phenomeno- 
logical studies are taking and to estimate the importance they may have 
eventually in clearing up fundamental conceptions in science and knowl- 
edge. 

Anyone who wishes to know more about the nature of essences should 
read Santayana’s The Realm of Essence, where he discusses the whole sub- 
ject in that lucid and elegant manner for which he is noted. Santayana, 
however, is interested in essence as an idea; interested, so to speak, in the 
essence of essence—one of the types of being with which his philosophy is 
concerned. 

Husserl, on the other hand, whose twisted and tortured phrases indicate 
only too clearly how he has wrestled with the complexities of the subject, 
is mainly interested in the logical implications of the doctrine. His volume 
on ideas is a sequel to his logical studies. 

It needs to be said, also, that phenomenology, whatever its exact posi- 
tion in the present configuration of philosophical thought, is like neo- 
scholasticism in its opposition to every form of empiricism, and above all 
to pragmatism. The pragmatists, on the other hand, if they consider es- 
sences at all, think of them as concepts, fundamentally instrumental in 
character. Far from constituting a separate realm of being—in which they 
may be discovered by intuition and happy chance—they are to be re- 
garded as mental artefacts merely, whose use and function constitute the 
only being they possess. 

What makes the topic of essences peculiarly interesting to social sci- 
ences is the importance ascribed in the studies of the phenomenologists 
to ideas and to insight as over against facts and fact-finding. 

It has seemed that in America, where we have been piling up facts 
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more industriously and at greater expense than in other parts of the world, 
social science might go on indefinitely without either ideas or insight. If 
this should turn out to be a mistake, it is difficult at present to estimate 
what the consequences would be to social research in the United States. 


RoBERT E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Essential Factors of Social Evolution. By THomas Nrxon 
CARVER. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1935. Pp. xii+ 
564. $5.00. 

Professor Carver’s The Essential Factors of Social Evolution is Volume I 

of a new series of “Harvard Sociological Studies.” It is not, however, a 
contribution to sociology in the strictest sense of the term, nor is it pri- 
marily a presentation of new research findings. The reader who is familiar 
with the author’s pioneer volume of readings, Sociology and Social Progress, 
and the books written by two or three of his former students, and with his 
Essays in Social Justice, will find little in this volume that was not pre- 
viously available, in substance, in those earlier publications. Carver’s 
conception of sociology is essentially biological, economic, and, in the last 
analysis, ethical. He pays only incidental or secondary attention to most 
of the topics which have been treated as central by a large proportion of 
the authors of recent textbooks and general treatises on sociology; and it 
may be added that the names of a considerable number of writers who are 
commonly regarded as leading American sociologists are conspicuous by 
their absence from the index and footnotes of this book. Taking the book 
for what it really is, namely a thoughtful, searching treatment of some of 
the most important practical and ethical problems of our times, one can 
place a very high rating on it. As a basis for discussion in a small univer- 
sity class at the senior college level, it should prove very useful. It would 
be unfortunate, however, if many persons should get their first impression 
of the nature and content of scientific sociology from this book. Reason- 
ably intelligent and mature persons will find it both interesting and profit- 
able reading. 


FLoyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Survey of Contemporary Sociology. Edited by HENRY Pratt Farr- 
CHILD. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1934. Pp. xii+768. 
College Edition, $2.50. 

This book is a novelty. Except for very short introductory sections in 
the various chapters, the contents of the volume consist entirely of ma- 
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terials quoted or condensed from the New York Times publications, i.e., 
The Times, The Annalist, and Current History. Wherever it is desired to 
offer a college course in which concrete, contemporary conditions and 
problems are strongly emphasized, this book should be useful. None of 
the materials appear to be dated earlier than 1933, and, naturally, there 
are no items of later date than the middle of 1934. Accordingly, the book 
will rapidly cease to have the great virtue of timeliness; however it is re- 
ported that the publishers contemplate the issuance of similar volumes at 
frequent intervals in the future. On the assumption that the content of 
newspapers and news magazines is an important source from which public 
opinion is built up and changed, the material collected in this volume 
might find use in university classes in which the study of public opinion in 
an intensive way is attempted. The materials are grouped in ten chapters, 
as follows: People,” “The Family,” Material Foundations of 
the Family,” “Social Improvement—Reform,” “Social Aspects ‘of Pro- 
duction,” Struggle of Social Philosophies,” ‘Social Control,” “The 
Objectives of Social Life,” and “Social Change and Social Theory.” 
There is an index in which most of the items of content are listed under the 
topics which would naturally be sought by a newspaper reader, as well as 
under theoretic categories. 


FLoyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Social Organization and Disorganization. By STUART A. QUEEN, 
WALTER B. BODENHAFER, and Ernest B. HARPER. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1935. Pp. xii+653. $3.50. 


At first sight this text has the appearance of an omnium gatherum, but 
on closer examination it is found to stick pretty closely to the fundamental 
concepts of organization and disorganization. These guiding threads run 
clear through such discrepant topics as the family, rural communities, 
metropolitan areas, economic institutions, political systems, war, culture 
conflict, culture lag, personal inadequacy, and social change. Consider- 
able original case material, together with clear definitions and concepts, 
make this a sensible contribution to the field it covers. Its most important 
theoretical contribution is in the study of “interest groups.” The chapter 
on the impact of social change is particularly timely in this kaleidoscopic 
period. The book seems to end like a Nevada river, for, after gaining a 
strong head in over six hundred pages, it suddenly comes to an abrupt 
stop with a single slight chapter on social reorganization, which includes 
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such mighty topics as causation, prediction, and control. The reader can- 
not help wondering why in such a limited space devoted to social reor- 
ganization five pages were given over to the Socialist party platform. The 
authors recognize that there are many movements beside socialism which 
look toward social reconstruction, such as fascism, communism, the 
“New Deal,” feminism, pacifism. It would seem that if the subject of 
social reorganization were to be treated at all, it ought to receive more 
than a pious gesture of dismissal on a note of a minor though fairly active 
political party. 


ARTHUR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Dynamite: The Story of Class Violence in America. Revised Edition. 
By Louis Apamic. New York: Viking Press, 1934. Pp. xii+495. 
$2.00. 


This book, first published in 1931, is probably known to many sociol- 
ogists. It isa well-written account of the use of physical force in American 
labor struggles during the past century. While not designed as a technical 
work in social science, it contains good source material to illustrate one, 
rather extreme, type of social conflict. The author has added a few pages 
at the end of the volume in which he makes the safe prophecy that there 
will be violent strikes in the future. But there is not enough change to 
justify calling this a revised (second) edition. Publishers and authors 
would seem to be working a sort of mild racket in this matter of “‘revised”’ 
editions. Anyone who owns a copy of the original issue of Dynamite need 
not part with his money for this revision. The book is worth its price in 
either edition, but not in both editions. 


Lyrorp P. Epwarps 
Barp COLLEGE, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Seeing and Human Welfare. By MATTHEW LuckKIEsH. Baltimore: 

Williams and Wilkins Co., 1934. Pp. ix+193. $2.50. 

This is to be regarded as a rather technical volume, or one from the 
point of view of the engineer. Its theme, told in not difficult language, is 
the conservation of eyesight. It discusses the development of the eye from 
earliest life, the nature of eye defects (nearsightedness, farsightedness, 
etc.), the essentials for securing good lighting, the best way to go about 
reading, the factors that have to do with visibility (size of object, its con- 
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trast with its background, its inherent brightness, and the time to be 
given to the process of apperception), the forms of activities requiring the 
use of the eye, ways of making the eye of the utmost value, and other 
matters. The work is a needed one, indicating from a new standpoint the 
importance of sight to the individual. 

Harry BEstT 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


The Groups Movement. By Joun A. RicHarDson. Milwaukee: 
Morehouse Publishing Co., 1935. Pp. vi+82. $0.75. 


This is a criticism of Buchmanism, a movement that originated in 
America and has spread in England where it has been christened the Ox- 
ford Groups Movement. The writer is archbishop of Fredericton and 
metropolitan of the Ecclesiastical Province of Canada. 

The archbishop’s criticism of the Groups Movement makes it quite 
clear that we have here in modern form an example of the ancient an- 
tagonism between the sacramental and churchly and the sectarian and 
individualistic types of piety. The Groups Movement bears all the ear- 
marks of a recrudescence of sectarian piety in subdued and modified form 
due to the fact that it has spread among the cultured and educated classes. 
The public confession of sin, the tone of infallibility, the fresh emphasis 
upon early Christian beliefs, the discrediting of traditional forms of piety, 
the humanizing of ancient dogmas such as the atonement, the sectarian 
and schismatic note, the appeal to immediate emotional experience— 
these and other traits are familiar forms of sectarian piety. The form of 
meeting is distinctly that of the sects. “The team sitting around their 
leader in expectant silence, waiting to welcome some fugitive thought as a 
possible message from on high. The hasty transfer of such thoughts to 
paper and then the sharing of them, the sorting them out, as it were, and 
the ultimate decision by the Group as to what the guidance really is” 
almost suggests that Quaker methods have been consciously adopted. 
Archbishop Richardson thinks that the movement is essentially ephem- 
eral in character. His brochure is provided with a bibliography. 


Joun M. MECKLIN 
DaRTMOUTH COLLEGE 


The Art of Leadership. By Ornpway TEAD. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1935. Pp. xii+308. $2.50. 
This book contains a combination of moralizing and common sense on 
the illusive subject of leadership. While there are a few references hidden 
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away in the back of the book, little effort is made at being scholarly and 
systematic. The classification of the qualities necessary in leaders makes 
no mention of the attempts of other writers, such as Michels, Conway, 
Merriam, Kretschmer, Giese, and Spranger to do the same thing. In dis- 
cussing the hazards of leadership Tead uses some psychoanalytic termi- 
nology, but he does not refer to Freud, Jung, or Adler. The chapter on 
the leader’s deeper resources (faith) reads like a sermon. 

Tead is a shrewd observer, and he has flashes of insight which will 
probably make the book useful to present and potential executives. While 
parts of the volume read like a common variety of American literature on 
how to be successful, the views of the author on labor questions are 
liberal and reflect those of enlightened business leaders. 

Haro_p F. GosNELL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Leaders and Leadership. By Emory S. BoGarpus. New York: Appleton- 
Century Co., 1934. Pp. viii+325. $3.00. 

Leadership in a Changing World. By Daviy HorrMan and RutH Wan- 
GER. New York: Harper & Bros., 1935. Pp. xv+418. $2.50. 


Professor Bogardus has prepared a textbook for undergraduates in so- 
ciology on a topic of popular and technical interest. After discussing ‘‘Ori- 
gins in Heredity,” “Origins in Social Stimuli,” and “Origins in Personali- 
ty,” there is a part called “Principles and Theories.” There are verbal 
emphases upon the integral connection between leader and context, but 
the method of presentation is not well calculated to bring out the point. 
There is no systematic sampling of the collective situations which are of 
great importance in the development of our own civilization, or of any 
other civilization or culture. Commercial, industrial, and finance capital- 
ism have created leadership opportunities which are well set forth in the 
standard work of Max Weber, Roberto Michels, Werner Sombart, Vil- 
fredo Pareto, and many other social scientists. This book takes no ad- 
vantage of comparative institutional studies, and relies upon lists of terms 
which appear to refer to leadership in general. Hence the net effect is to 
create a book more like the pseudo-universalism of individual psychology 
than like social science) 

The Hoffman and Wanger book is a collection of extracts from modern 
publicists and politicians. It is intended for courses in English and the 
social studies on the secondary-school level, primarily. 


Harotp D. LAsSwELL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Church and Society. By F. ERNEST JoHNSON. New York: Abingdon 

Press, 1935. Pp. 224. $1.50. 

The publishers call this book an inquiry into the social philosophy gov- 
erning the relation of the church to social, economic, and political prob- 
lems. They do the author an injustice. What he has done is to set before 
the church a cautious but drastic statement of the inescapable conse- 
quences of the various lines which they may follow. One of his fundamen- 
tal propositions is that “the church can alter the life of the world only as 
it embraces the world.” The implications of this proposition are worked 
out in considerable detail and with full use of the experience gained from 
the prohibition experiment and the “‘social gospel’? movement. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, this small work is of more value to stu- 
dents of institutions and of their functional relations to each other than a 
whole stack of volumes on church comity. 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 
McGILt UNIVERSITY 


Negro-White Adjustment: An Investigation and Analysis of Methods 
in the Interracial Movement in the United States. By Paut E. 
Baker. New York: Association Press, 1934. Pp. 267. $3.00. 


Although beginning as a study of the programs of ten interracial or- 
ganizations, the situational approach adopted yields more valuable 
sociological data on racial conflict and adjustment than on organization 
programs. The history of the interracial agencies, with their policies of 
practical adaptation within very broad aims and purposes, provides a 
picture of regional differences in the patterns of race relations, and a use- 
ful record of changing mores. 

The volume is well documented and will prove useful to the student 
interested in racial conflict situations and related social attitudes. It 
is less successful in providing an evaluation of organization techniques and 
programs, which was a primary aim of the study. A special questionnaire 
study of changes in race attitudes, because of its casualness, yields rather 
unconvincing results. 

Dr. Baker finds duplication of work among the organizations, which he 
thinks could be reduced by a union of agencies, elimination of women’s 
departments and bringing together of both races on committees and com- 
missions. He does not note, however, that these barriers to administrative 
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efficiency are in themselves a significant reflection of the very problem 
which he is discussing. When there can be enough general agreement as to 
ends and methods there will be less need of the organizations. 


CHARLES S. JOHNSON 
Fisk UNIVERSITY 


Evangels of Reform. By MORTIMER BREWSTER SMITH. New York: 
Round Table Press, Inc., 1934. Pp. xi+241. $2.50. 


This substantial contribution to the literature on reformers is a collec- 
tion of nine brief biographical sketches embracing the range of personality 
and variety of interest represented by Girolamo Savonarola, George Fox, 
Mary Wollstonecraft, Theodore Parker, William Lloyd Garrison, Susan 
B. Anthony, Annie Besant, Mohandas Gandhi, and Margaret Sanger. 

In refreshing contrast with both the extravagance of eulogy and the 
excess of odium which characterize so much that has been written about 
reformers, the author’s treatment is simple and objective. By avoiding 
the crutches of fad psychologies, shunning the ancient and not wholly 
respectable “reformer” stereotypes, and leaning heavily upon common 
sense analysis he is able to portray reformers who are also humans. 

Although Mr. Smith is interested primarily in persons rather than in 
social movements, the historical background of his biographical materials 
is adequate to reveal the inextricable relationship of reformers to their 
time. 


EDWARD J. WEBSTER 
WasuinctTon, D.C. 


A Philosophy for Liberalism. By Bruce W. BRoTHERSTON. Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1934. Pp. iii+188. $2.00. 


This is a stirring book on the collapse of liberalism, of considerable 
value for popular reading but hardly of much use to the sociologist for 
the reason that it leaves sociology almost entirely out of account. The 
author tells us that the book is written in the belief that an adequate 
philosophy will restore to liberalism an even firmer confidence and # wider 
following than it had in the period before the great crisis. But he at- 
tempts to ground this philosophy in psychology and physical science 
rather than in the social sciences. Most sociologists will, I think, take it 
for granted that any philosophy of social organization must be grounded 
chiefly in sociology and in social psychology. Professor Brotherston 
hardly cites a single sociologist except Durkheim, whose pure science con- 
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ception of sociology hardly lends itself to any constructive social philos- 
ophy. Rightly, Professor Brotherston criticizes Mr. Lippmann’s identi- 
fication of the spirit of pure science with “high religion.” He has no 
difficulty in showing that Mr. Krutch is far more right when he insists 
that pure science means the purging of the mind of all human values. 
But still Dr. Brotherston fails to see that a social science with a humani- 
tarian outlook, in the best sense of that phrase, and hence truly humanized, 
will furnish a better basis for a philosophy of liberalism than psychology 
and the physical sciences, though, of course, they should not be left out of 


account. 


CHARLES A. ELLwWoop 
DvuKE UNIVERSITY 


The Illusion of Immortality. By Cortiss Lamont. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1935. Pp. x+294. $3.00. . 


This is a scholarly and carefully documented treatise against immor- 
tality. It is equipped with an excellent bibliography. 

After reading the author’s digest of the facts of history, science, 
philosophy, theology, and psychology, one can assent heartily to his con- 
clusion that “the great and good of the past,” who rejected this belief, 
“led most fruitful and vital careers” and still wonder whether such a bock 
is worth while. If disbelief in immortality made life more intensively 
significant for a few, history shows that acceptance of this belief has had 
precisely the same influence upon the lives of millions of others of less 
heroic mold. The title of the book misstates the problem. It is not a 
question as to whether belief in immortality is an illusion but of its value 
for life. 

The writer’s thesis is open to logical as well as ethical objections. 
There are certain enduring problems such as evil, freedom, and im- 
mortality which from their very nature do not admit of scientific or even 
profitable discussion. To defend one or the other of the alternatives they 
present involves the stultification of experience as we know it. The life 
described in John’s New Jerusalem where there is no death, nor sin, nor 
sorrow is a pure fiction and ignores the basic antinomies of life such as 
good and evil, joy and sorrow, life and death. Eternal life and eternal 
death taken separately are meaningless categories. These categories as a 
matter of fact are made constituent parts of orthodox Christian eschatol- 
ogy for the simple reason that they presuppose each other. Heaven with- 
out hell would be devoid of meaning or value. Some years ago the re- - 
viewer made a study of the inscriptions on the grave stele in and around 
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Athens for light on ancient Greek popular beliefs as to immortality. He 
discovered that the strength of this belief waxed or waned as the condi- 
tions of life favored or discouraged it. It was Pascal who said le ceur a 
ses raisons que la raison ne connait pas. 


Joun M. MECcKLIN 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


The Revolt Against Mechanism. (Hibbert Lectures.) By L. P. Jacks. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. 77. $1.00. 


Ethical Factors of the Present Crisis. (Colver Lectures.) By L. P. 
Jacks. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1934. Pp. 77. 


Both volumes of lectures plead for liberation of human creative power 
from machine-made fetters. The Hibbert Lectures picture life as an of- 
fensive against mechanism. The Colver Lectures attack from a different 
angle: Machines have not got us into trouble; the cause is the men who 
make and run them. Our educational programs must be redirected, with 
less emphasis on converting wasted natural forces into useful channels 
and more upon “converting wasted human force into character-building 
activities.” In the former volume he says that life aims at capturing 
mechanism; in the other volume it appears that the conflict is not life 
against mechanism, but friction within the mechanism of life: This 
struggle is life; and early training in bodily control and discipline is the 
foundation upon which all sound education for creative efficiency must be 
built. This implies improving the mechanism of life itself. “In the educa- 
tion of the future, mind and body will be treated as an inseparable unity.” 


C. Jupson HERRICK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Neural Basis of Thought. By GEORGE G. CAMPION and GRAFTON 
Ex.uiot SmitH. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1935. Pp. 
v+167. 3.00. 

How we think and the instrumentation of thought continue to be 
major problems of philosophy and the sciences of man. This book does 
not answer the “riddle of the Sphinx,” yet it gives a clear statement of it 
and has the merit of emancipation from some traditional dogmas and 
skilful use of recent scientific evidence. 

Taking the concept as the psychological unit, it is shown “that the 
growth of this mental element in its various manifestations is congruous 
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with the neurological processes” whose activity and growth provide the 
apparatus of mental life. This theme is elaborated in collaboration with 
several eminent British neurologists. The details of the hypothesis are 
admittedly provisional, but the method is sound, and it points the way to 
further fruitful inquiry. 

Acc.pting Alexander’s statement, ‘We are forced, therefore, to go 
beyond the mere correlation of the mental with these neural processes and 
to identify them,” the argument points out the resemblances between the 
growth of concepts and of the nervous apparatus of symbolic thinking; 
the engrams of Semon are identified with the neural schemata of Henry 
Head; the relations of thalamus and cerebral cortex are described as basis 
of a conception of thalamo-cortical circulation of nervous impulses in 
which intellect, emotion, and effort are interwoven and integrated; the 
hypothesis is applied to specific instances of normal thought and psycho- 
neuroses. The theme is cleverly dramatized in the Epilogue. 


C. Jupson HERRICK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Meaning and Varieties of Love: A Psychological Analysis and 
Interpretation. By JAMES WINFRED BrincEs. Cambridge: Sci- 
Art Publishers, 1935. Pp. xxvii+240. $2.25. 


Dr. Bridges, professor of psychology on the medical faculty at McGill 
University, here analyzes psychologically what he calls the develop- 
mental types of love (primitive, romantic, aesthetic) and their variants 
(phantom, sensuous, and homosexual love). It should be understood that 
the book is not a treatise on abnormal psychology, nor on sexual mal- 
adjustment, nor an essay on marriage and divorce, though it has implica- 
tions for these subjects. Being a monist, the author stresses the view that 
physical and mental love are one; he has a single standard outlook and 
argues for the autonomy of women as well as men. In brief, the approach 
is psychological, philosophical (especially in the last chapters) and ethical. 

The reviewer is not clear as to the type of reader for which the book is 
intended. It seems too elementary for the professional psychologist, and 
much of it—the first seven of eleven chapters— too dull to interest the 
average intelligent and informed lay reader, particularly in view of the 
fact that the author avoids discussing at numerous points the subjects on 
which the layman most wants light in these days. Much of the analysis 
in the early chapters is an elaboration of the obvious in psychological 
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terms. For the above reasons the book is not likely to be widely read by 
the general public—if such is the intent of the author and publisher. And 
there is little here for the sociologist. 

Typographically the book does not meet even ordinary American print- 
ing standards (broken type, improper inking, misplaced letters, protrud- 
ing leads, etc.). 


NoRMAN E. HIMEs 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


Modern Samoa: Its Government and Changing Life. By FELIx M. 
KEEsSING. Stanford University: Stanford University Press, 1934. 
Pp. 506. $4.00. 


Taming Philippine Headhunters: A Study of Government and of 
Cultural Change in Northern Luzon. By FELIx M. KEESING and 
Marie Keesinc. Stanford University: Stanford University 
Press, 1935. Pp. 288. $2.75. 


These detailed and competent surveys are made with reference to no 
general hypotheses as to the nature of acculturation, but as aids to the 
solution of the practical problems faced by the administrator in each of 
the two areas. The authors review the facts and upon them erect their 
recommendations for policy and program. They offer suggestions upon 
such subjects as the development of workable political institutions, the 
clarification of the confused situation as to land tenure in Samoa, and the 
reasonable limits of a policy of teaching English to the non-Christian 
peoples of the Philippines. 

While an interest in the practical consequences of the facts has de- 
termined the form of these reports, the reader will find much that is com- 
parable with accounts from other areas where Europeans have conquered 
native peoples. In the Samoan report there is full information on the 
circumstances attending race mixture and on the character and status of 
the hybrid. The Philippine situation is different because there “primi- 
tive” and “civilized” belong to the same race. The modification of many 
native institutions under the impact of alien culture is reported, for ex- 
ample, in Samoa, the changing functions of chiefs and talking chiefs, and 
the adaptation of the Samoan customs of ceremonial abasement and of 
ordeal (to determine guilt) to manifestation of Christian humility, and to 
Christian confession, respectively. In both books much is said of the 
effects of a more individualistic mode of living upon the old society. 
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Throughout the Samoan account appears the tenacity with which the 
claims of kindred upon the individual persist and hinder the adjustment 
of the native to the new way of Ife. 

There are good bibliographies and indexes. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Conquest of the Maya. By J. Lestre MItTcHELL. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1935. Pp. 270. $3.75. 


What is known about the ancient Maya is so little and yet so beguiling 
to the imagination that almost any attempt to write their history with 
vividness and in detail results as much in a romance as in a history. This 
account is probably at least as much removed from the facts as most that 
have been written, but it is more interesting and readable. A thread of 
theme and consistency is given to the account through the assumption 
made that the Maya civilization was introduced by voyagers from In- 
donesia, and that Maya gods and institutions are warped and degenerate 
versions of Oriental originals. Mr. Mitchell writes well, and where his 
materials are relatively full, the result is not without value. Especially 
to be recommended are chapters in which, guided by the documentary 
and archaeological knowledge that we do have, he reconstructs life in an 
ancient Maya city. A glaring, even shocking, actuality is infused into the 
archaeological bones of the ancient people. Those whose imaginations 
need assistance to see what manner of living may have been carried on in 
the shrine-cities, now long dead, will find these pages well worth the read- 
ing. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Public School Education of Second-Generation Japanese in California. 
By REGINALD BELL. Stanford University: Stanford University 
Press, 1935. Pp. 116. $1.00. 


This monograph is one of the series of recent studies of American-born 
Japanese in California made by members of the faculty of Stanford 
University. Among the topics discussed in this volume are the Japanese- 
language schools, the intellectual status of American-born Japanese as 
shown by standardized educational tests and high-school grades, and the 
effect of segregation of Japanese pupils in California public schools. The 
author concludes that Japanese-American children measure up to other 
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American children both in intellectual ability and school achievement, 
except where the former are held back by language difficulties brought 
about by their residence in a foreign-language-speaking home. 


J. F. STEINER 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


The First Social Experiments in America: A Study in the Develop- 
ment of Spanish Indian Policy in the Sixteenth Century. By LEw1s 
HANKE. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1935. Pp. xiii+ 
93. $1.00. 


This is a historical essay reporting three “experiments” carried on at 
the direction of the colonial authorities to determine if the Indians of 
Espafiola and Cuba had the capacity to live free of Spanish control. 
These tests of capacity included the willingness to mine gold for the 
Crown without compulsion and to live like ‘‘Christian laborers in Cas- 
tile.” None of the experiments resulted in a verdict favorable for the 
Indians. The study shows the lively controversy which raged as to the 
character and abilities of the new-found race, and collects material, with 
valuable references to sources, on the early phase of Indian-white race 
relations in Spanish America. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Stone Age Races of Kenya Colony. By L. S. B. LEAKEY. London: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1934. Pp. xvi+150. $12.75. 

Dr. Leakey has already, in his book on The Stone Age Cultures of Kenya 
Colony (1931), given the conclusions he has drawn in the field of prehis- 
toric archaeology from the work of the East African Archaeological Expe- 
dition. In the present work he deals with the skeletal remains that were 
discovered and offers important contributions to human palaeontology. 
He deals with six different racial types, each associated with a distinctive 
culture or archaeological horizon, giving detailed descriptions and meas- 
urements of the remains that have been found. 

The oldest race is represented by a mandible found at Kanam. Dr. 
Leakey would regard this as sufficiently differentiated from Homo sapiens 
to justify the setting up of a new species, Homo Kanamensis, which, he 
says, “must be regarded as standing much closer to Homo sapiens than 
do any other known human genera or species, and that in all probability 
Homo Kanamensis is the direct ancestor of Homo sapiens” (p. 23). This 
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conclusion probably will not be accepted by the majority of anthropolo- 
gists. A wise attitude would seem to be to reserve judgment until further 
remains of the same race (or species, if it be really such) are discovered. 
It would, perhaps, also be wise to reserve judgment on Dr. Leakey’s cor- 
relation of the geological periods of East Africa with those of Europe. 

The copy sent for review contains only the text without the plates, and 
it is therefore impossible for the reviewer to evaluate critically the details 
of Dr. Leakey’s discussion. Certainly, however, the book is of first-class 
importance as a contribution to the racial history of man. 


A. R. RADCLIFFE-BROWN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Diabolic Root: A Study of Peyotism, the New Indian Religion, 
among the Delawares. By VINCENZO PETRULLO. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1934. Pp. xii+185. $2.00. 


Peyote is an edible cactus that grows south of the Rio Grande and 
originally was used ritualistically only by certain Indian tribes in that 
area. As the plant, when eaten, produces visions, it came to have certain 
symbolic meanings for the Indians. The spread of its use during the past 
few generations north to the Canadian border presents a fascinating ex- 
ample both of the diffusion of culture and of the fusion of a new cultural 
element with the old culture complex. The book here reviewed deals 
specifically with the use of peyote among the Delaware Indians in Okla- 
homa. When the use of peyote crossed the Rio Grande few if any of the 
ritualistic forms accompanied it. The plains Indians developed their own 
ritual. Among the Delaware Indians peyote is regarded as a spirit-force. 
The plant is eaten during religious ceremonies which follow a fairly defi- 
nite form and are held, not at regular intervals, but usually when someone 
is sick. Peyote is regarded both as a medicinal aid and as a spiritual 
cleanser. 

Three points are of particular interest to the sociologist: 

1. With the breakdown of the traditional Indian culture the Indians, 
unwilling or unable to accept white culture, have been left in a precarious 
situation. The peyote religion has provided an organizing element in this 
critical situation. Certain elements of the traditional culture have been re- 
tained, but other elements involving the use of food now extinct, or types 
of ceremony or sacrifice no longer possible, have been dropped. A new 
religious culture consonant with the old but adapted to new conditions 
has developed around the use of peyote. It has seemingly been easier for 
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the Indians to develop this new religion than to adapt the traditional re- 
ligion to the restrictions of their present life. 

2. The failure of the Christian religion to supply the need felt when the 
traditional culture broke down cannot be attributed entirely to enmity 
felt toward the whites. The Christian religion had set forms of its own, 
which were not compatible with the old Indian forms and were not ad- 
justable. The peyote religion is compatible with the traditional forms: 
meetings last all night; tobacco is used as a ritualistic element; the familiar 
ceremonial officers are retained. Interestingly enough, the peyote religion 
involves many philosophical concepts regarding morality which are 
identical with the Christian concepts. In some groups the Christian re- 
ligion is recognized and peyote is regarded as the messenger sent to the 
Indians who corresponds to Jesus among the whites. It seems possible 
that, if the Christian concepts could have been couched in ritualistic 
forms familiar to the Indians, Christianity might have succeeded the 
traditional Indian religion. 

3. The third point of interest is the individualistic form that peyote 
takes, the character of the visions seen, and the conversion experience 
through which Indians become converts to the peyote religion. The 
psychological process of conversion seems similar to that found in con- 
version to Christianity and hence offers a new field for studying the proc- 
ess of sudden conversion. 


RutH SHONLE CAVAN 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


The Lummi Indians of Northwest Washington. By BERNHARD J. 
STERN. New York: Columbia University Press, 1934. Pp. 127. 
$2.00. 


This 1s a descriptive account of the culture of one of the Salish speaking 
peoples of the Northwest Coast of America. Before the coming of the 
white man the Lummi wandered about during the summer months fishing, 
hunting, and gathering plant food. During the winter, they lived in pa- 
trilocal village communities of from five to twenty long-houses of perma- 
nent construction, in which approximately 100 to 200 persons resided. 
“The various villages were united by close ties of marriage and descent 
and not through formal political control. The core of the social structure 
was the family, three generations of which lived together in the long- 
house. The village rule was vested in the old men whose power was 
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derived through superior wealth, lineage, knowledge, and skill rather than 
through specific delegation of governmental functions.” Wealth was im- 
portant in determining social status. There were three social classes. 
Great emphasis was placed upon ancestry. In religion, the concept of the 
guardian spirit was prominent. Shamanism dealt chiefly with disease and 
in placating departed souls. 

The Lummi Indians are quite similar culturally to other well-known 
Northwest Coast tribes, such as the Haida, Nootka, and Kwakiutl. 

This monograph is written in a clear and orderly manner, neatly 
printed, illustrated with some good photographs, and much more at- 
tractively and durably bound than most works of this sort. 


LESLIE A. WHITE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


China’s Story in Myth, Legend and Annals. By WiLtt1AM ELLiot GrRIFFIS 
and ARTHUR WALWoRTH. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935. Pp. 
X+336. $2.50. 

As the title indicates, this book is a highly interesting introductory 
work on the history and culture of China, the simple narrative being inter- 
woven with entertaining tales and stories, which are especially illuminat- 
ing from the sociological point of view. Another unique aspect of the book 
lies in its emphasis on the oneness of human nature underneath the variety 
of customs that distinguishes the East from the West. Although much 
that is said in the book is no longer applicable to present-day China, as an 
introduction to her historical and cultural background it is highly com- 
mendable. 


BINGHAM Dal 
Cxicaco, ILLrNors 


The Meaning of Shinto—The Primaeval Foundation of Creative Spirit in 
Modern Japan. By J. W. T. Mason. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Co., 1935. Pp. 252. $2.50. 

In this book the author of The Creative East presents a philosophic 
idealization of the native culture of Japan. Even the ardent protagonists 
of Shinto during the Restoration period were not more enthusiastic in 
their appreciation of the national heritage. Mr. Mason feels that the 
Japanese need to be awakened to a critical awareness of the meaning of 
Shinto—hence this interpretation done on the background of Bergson’s 
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philosophy and a mystical theory of the racial unconscious. Under this 
light the reader is surprised to see the naive mythological tales of old 
Japan take on deep and subtle significance. The Shinto shrines become 
symbolic expressions of creative divine spirit. Great figures and epochs 
of national history become evidence of unconscious attunement of the 
Japanese to the divine in intuitive feeling and subconscious understand- 
ing. “Shinto has more adequate principles of spirituality, better fitted for 
modern life than Hinduism; is far more profound in its innermost philo- 
sophic concepts than Confucianism and reconciles material progress with 
spiritual idealism in more stimulating measure than the West has been 
able to do.” Being a polite people the Japanese may be grateful for Mr. 
Mason’s generous words, but in so far as they are sober students of their 
own culture they will be more bewildered than enlightened by this inter- 
pretation of Shinto. 


A. EustacE HAYDON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Chinese Renaissance. (The Haskell Lectures, 1933.) By Hu Sum. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. xit+110. $1.50. 

During the summer of 1933 Dr. Hu Shih presented a series of lectures 
on the Haskell Foundation at the University of Chicago. His subject 
was “Cultural Trends in Present-Day China,” to discuss which he found it 
necessary to analyze the historical foundations of Chinese culture. The 
six lectures given dealt with: types of cultural response; changes in Chi- 
nese conceptions of Western civilization—resistance, enthusiastic appre- 
ciation, and the new doubt; the Chinese renaissance—the literary phase 
having to do with the use of the pei-hua as the medium for a new national 
literature; the intellectual life of the Chinese, past and present; religion in 
Chinese life; and social disintegration and readjustment. These lectures, 
practically unchanged in form and content, with few citations and without 
index, constitute the volume. Perforce, these are sweeping generalizations 
which on the whole are sound, but to which on occasion the student of the 
Far East is bound to take exception. The approach is philosophical as well 
as historical; the analysis is keen and at times brilliantly penetrating. As 
the exposition of an originator and outstanding leader of the intellectual 
revolution through which China is passing the book merits more than 
passing attention. 


HarLEY FARNSWORTH MACNAIR 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


a 
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God and the Social Process: A Study in Hebrew History. By Lovuts 
WALLIs. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. xvii+ 
353- $2.00. 


The writer of this book has undertaken an exceedingly difficult task, 
namely, the interpretation of the results of the higher criticism of the Old 
Testament in terms of cultural sociology and social psychology. He has 
succeeded remarkably well in gathering a vast amount of material, which 
he has so arranged as to portray in dramatic fashion the spiritual tragedy 
of a people. His main contentions are that the Hebrew nation was not 
born at Sinai with the giving of the covenant but slowly became articu- 
late among the Joseph tribes that settled in the hill country of central 
Palestine; that Judah, from which sprang the Jews, arose late and that 
the scribes of the southern kingdom have vastly confused the records by 
redacting earlier Ephraimite documents in the interest of Judah; that the 
peculiar spiritual slant of the nation evolved out of the eternal conflict 
between the ideals of social justice (mishpat) inherited from the simple 
communal life of the desert and the commercialized baalism of the cities; 
that the later lofty moral ideals and in particular the ethical monotheism 
of the post-exilic period were developed as the result of the interplay be- 
tween these two sets of ideas; “that the legends of Genesis are based upon 
actual Hebrew history in Canaan projected into the past’; that effective 
legend building power is the test of the social significance of a group. 

The easy and persuasive flow of the writer’s narrative effectively con- 
ceals the intricate nature of the problems with which he is dealing. There 
is no indication of the hot controversies of the scholars over matters 
which he takes for granted. There is no reference, for example, to the 
exceedingly attractive theory championed by Budde and others that 
there is a historical basis for the story of Sinai and that the kernel of the 
Hebrew people is to be found in the covenant with Jahweh. The socio- 
logical generalizations scattered through the narrative are often not con- 
vincing. One seeks in vain for an adequate psychological explanation of 
how the monotheistic idea was attained, the main theme of the book. 


. Why call the ethics of the “‘success”’ prophets “heathen” and the mishpat 


ethics of the “defeatist’’ prophets true religion? The former lived on in 
Calvinism, and the latter was common to all desert tribes. The value of 
the book for the layman would have been increased had the author given 
at the beginning some account of the documentary material and a brief 
summary of the main historical events in their chronological order. The 
writer is to be thanked for having rescued the old Testament from the 
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limbo of old wives’ tales to which orthodoxy has unwittingly consigned 
it and the desiccating and intricate refinements with which the critics 
have obscured it. 


Joun M. MECKLIN 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


The Prophets and Israel’s Culture. By WILLIAM CREIGHTON GR4- 
HAM. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. xv+117. 
$1.50. 


Much more than the space available is needed for a proper notice of 
this remarkable book. Pre-Hebrew Canaan was the seat of a Baal “cul- 
ture pattern” which put elaborate stress upon production (both agricul- 
tural and sexual), and in which the masses were exploited for the benefit 
of a small upper class. The incoming Hebrews did not exterminate all of 
the earlier system, which rallied and asserted its power in Israel. The 
higher prophets of Israel urged the claims of distribution in the midst of a 
social culture pattern devoted to production (p. 19). Professor Graham 
shows for the first time that the prevailing modern translations fail to 
bring out clearly the real nature of the system which the prophets opposed. 
His argument, both explicit and implicit, proves that the Baal régime 
carried within itself an economic mal-distribution which brought the 
prophets forward as the champions of better distribution (pp. 31 f., 60 f., 
etc.). The book will be indispensable to the sociologist in seeking to under- 
stand the process of history. 


Louis WALLIS 
Kew GARDENS 


Lonc IsLanp, N.Y. 


Semitic and Hamitic Origins, Social and Religious. By GEORGE 
AARON Barton. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1934. Pp. xvi+395. 

Drawing upon evidence from anthropology, history, and philology, 
Dr. Barton discusses the geographical origin and distribution of the early 
Semites and Hamites, their social organization, their contact and fusion 
with neighboring peoples, and, in more detail, the religious beliefs and 
practices found in each of the Semitic and Hamitic branches, But this 
book will be of primary interest to the sociologist as a document reflecting 
the trend of theoretical sociology. Almost thirty-five years ago Dr. 
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Barton published A Sketch of Semitic Origins, Social and Religious, based 
upon the theories and methods of such eminent evolutionists as W. R. 
Smith, Frazer, and McLennan. The Semites were found to follow all the 
rules of the sociological game, passing from promiscuity, polyandry, and 
polygamy to enlightened monogamy, from a matrilineal to a patrilineal 
society, from totemism and magic to religion. In his present book this 
veteran biblical scholar has cheerfully discarded such facile theories for a 
more dynamic approach, explaining his facts on the basis of cultural dif- 
fusion and interaction. The cultural picture which he now presents lacks 
the teleological neatness and tidiness of his previous one, but students of 
society will admire his critical and, on the whole, cautious treatment of an 
extraordinarily complex body of evidence. 


STANLEY NEWMAN 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Allin the Name of God. By EVERETT R. Ciincuy. New York: John 
Day Co., 1934. Pp. 194. $2.00. 


In this book, for which Newton D. Baker provides an introduction, the 
Director of the National Conference of Jews and Christians seeks, through 
a study of “how Protestants, Catholics and Jews within the United 
States feel with regard to the sanctities, the folkways and the urges that 
characterize their respective groups,” to throw light upon the larger con- 
flicts of nations and races. The writer does not adhere strictly to his pro- 
gram but gives us a rough sketch of religious intolerance from the days 
of John Cotton and Roger Williams to the present. The most valuable 
parts of the book are the three concluding chapters, in which he reaches 
the conclusion that an intelligent and tolerant religious pluralism is the 
solution of the problem. It is to be hoped that he will expand the ideas of 
the last chapter on “Cultural Pluralism” into a book for the writing of 
which he seems amply equipped. 


Joun M. MECKLIN 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


Population Theories and Their Application. By E. F. PENROSE. 
Stanford, California: Food Research Institute, 1934. Pp. xiv+ 
347- $3.50. 

This book is divided into three parts. The first part deals with the 
theory of Malthus and its relation to the theory of the optimum popula- 
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tion. The second part applies the concepts developed in the first part to 
the population problems of Japan. The general conclusion is that Japan 
is not overpopulated if by overpopulation is meant a state in which the 
standard of living is being lowered rather than a condition in which the 
standard of living is too low to permit decent living conditions. The third 
part deals with the distribution of population and the distribution of 
resources. The chief conclusion is that it is generally easier to bring re- 
sources to population than to organize migration to resources in industrial 
society and that Japan can continue to increase in numbers and welfare 
for as long as she is likely to have need of larger resources without migra- 
tion to new and hitherto thinly settled lands. 

The reviewer finds himself quite unable to agree with the author on 
most debatable points, e.g., the rdle of migration in the relief of Japan’s 
economic tensions, the possibilities of industrial development in Japan 
through extension of foreign trade, and the significance of Japan’s popula- 
tion growth for the maintenance of peace in the Far East. In a word, with 
the view that the population problems of Japan are problems which can 
be settled entirely within the framework of the existing political and 
economic set-up if only Japan is disposed to do so. 


WarREN S. THOMPSON 
Miami UNIVERSITY 


OxrorD OHIO 


La Mortalita Antenatale. By SALVATORE ALBERTI. Milano: Societa 

Editrice ‘‘Vita e Pensiero,” 1934. Pp. vili+150. 

This study of abortion in Milan establishes several interesting con- 
clusions, at least tentatively. Abortion increases rather rapidly with 
number of pregnancies up to about four or five; it then becomes irregular 
with a slight tendency to increase up to eight or nine. Abortivity also in- 
creases with age of women at first conception and is high during first 
month of pregnancy. The average frequency of abortion in Milan during 
the last ten years would appear to be about twenty-five to thirty per 
hundred conceptions. No conclusion is drawn regarding the proportion of 
voluntary and involuntary abortions. It contains a résumé in English, 
French, and German as well as in Italian. 


WarREN S. THOMPSON 
MiAmi UNIVERSITY 


OxrForD, OHIO 
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Contributi del Laboratorio di Statistica. Pubblicazioni della Univer- 
sita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore. Milano: Societa Editrice “Vita 
e Pensiero,” 1934. Pp. vii+460. $4.00 


This is a collection of papers from the statistical laboratory of the 
Catholic University of the Sacred Heart. Most of the papers deal with 
anthropology and demography although one deals with price and two with 
statistical method. There are summaries in English, German, and French 
as well as in Italian. Unfortunately these summaries are brief and so 
general that it is difficult for one who does not handle Italian well to get 
any very definite ideas from them. The chief interest of the authors seems 
to center in the relation of anthropological facts with demographic facts, a 
field in which there is comparatively little interest in this country. 


WARREN S. THOMPSON 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY 


Oxrorp, OHIO 


L’émigration de la campagne 4a la ville libre de Florence au XIII* 
siécle. By JOHAN PLESNER. Copenhagen: Gyldendalske Bog- 
handel, 1934. Pp. xvi+240. 

This is a documentary study conducted with great diligence and ex- 
cellent method. It owes its origin to the recent challenge by Ottokar of 
the view that with the emergence of the commune the province of 
Tuscany fell into the hands of burghers who dwelt in the towns and 
nobles who owned the countryside, and that the conquest of the latter by 
the former constitutes the substance of Tuscan history during the 
thirteenth century. Ottokar’s thesis is that the burghers (ciftadini) of 
Tuscany were not “bourgeois” in the north-European sense but landed 
proprietors who dwelt in the towns for the sake of convenience and who 
gradually took on the additional character of traders. The author under- 
takes to put the two opposed views to the test by a study based on the 
documents of two characteristic Tuscan village settlements in order to 
determine, first, the legal status of the inhabitants and, second, the social 
level of those inhabitants who emigrated to Florence. He proves that the 
countryside of the early communal age, instead of being composed of 
large consolidated feudal properties worked by serfs, was largely dis- 
tributed among small freeholders, and that it was these freeholders who 
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emigrated to Florence to swell the number of the ciétadini. It is a hand- 
some piece of intimate, minuscule research but does not carry all the 
revolutionary implications the author imagines. 


FERDINAND SCHEVILL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Bolshevism, Fascism and the Liberal-Democratic State. By MAURICE 
PARMELEE. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1934. Pp. xii+430. 
$3.00. 


Nazi Means War. By LELAND Stowe. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1934, Pp. ix+142. $1.50. 

Nazism: An Assault on Civilization. Edited by PIERRE VAN PAAs- 
SEN and JAMES WATERMAN WIsE. New York: Harrison Smith & 
Robert Haas, 1934. Pp. xii+313. $2.50. 


The Modern World: A Pageant of Today. By H. C. KNApp-FISHER. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1934. Pp. 447. $2.50. 


Germany Prepares for War—A Nazi Theory of National Defense. 
By Ewatp BANsE. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1934. 
Pp. xvili+ 357. $3.00. 

The impact of Fascism upon a sick world has given rise to a large 
volume of literature, some of which is relevant to social science. In 
Bolshevism, Fascism and the Liberal-Democratic State Maurice Parmelee 
essays an illuminating comparison between the Soviet proletarian dicta- 
torship, the German and Italian Fascist dictatorships, and the democratic 
state-forms still surviving in western Europe and America. His analyses 
are based upon an examination of the evolution of capitalist economy. 
His conclusions are well substantiated and dismal: ‘‘Capitalism is de- 
termined to destroy itself in the most violent and catastrophic fashion and 
with the maximum of injury to mankind.” The instrumentalities of this 
destruction are well described in Ewald Banse’s Germany Prepares for 
War and in Leland Stowe’s Nazi Means War. In the former book a Ger- 
man professor of military science offers for public consumption a series of 
dull observations on the art of war, past, present and future, with much 
enthusiasm for the Heldentum militarism of the Nazi dictatorship. In the 
latter, an American journalist describes ably and accurately the extent of 
German re-armament during the year 1933. The tempo of war prepara- 
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tions has been greatly accelerated since, both in Germany and in all other 
states. 

The frenzy of impending mass murder, generated by the strangulation 
of monopolistic capitalism, is dealt with in Nazism—An Assault on Civili- 
zation. Here nineteen American commentators, including Alfred E. 
Smith, William Green, Ludwig Lewisohn, Dorothy Thompson, and Max 
Winkler, recount and evaluate various dark aspects of Nazi Kultur. As 
an analysis of German Fascism these articles leave much to be desired. 
As an indictment they are unusually eloquent and comprehensive. 

So ubiquitous and attention-compelling are the phenomena of war, 
depression, and Fascism that they must needs be given a prominent place 
even in children’s books. H. C. Knapp-Fisher in The Modern World—A 
Pageant of Today is evidently interested in presenting a survey of the 
lands and peoples of the earth, with emphasis on government and busi- 
ness, for children in their early teens. The book is charmingly written and 
full of quaint picture maps. It is also full of gross misinformation and 
Sunday-school moralizing—so full, in fact, that it constitutes another 
excellent argument for those who would forbid all attempts at social 
science below the college level. 


FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


From the First to the Second Five-Year Plan—A Symposium. By 
J. Strain et al. New York: International Publishers, 1934. 
Pp. 490. $1.50. 

This highly valuable compendium on Soviet economic planning con- 
sists of speeches and reports on various phases of the problem delivered 
by the outstanding political and economic leaders of the U.S.S.R. in 
January, 1933. While the reports of progress achieved are now of histori- 
cal interest primarily, since more than two years of rapid development 
have elapsed since these pronouncements were made, the forecast of plans 
for the first year of the second Pyatiletka are of the greatest utility for the 
light which they throw on Soviet economic prospects and on the tech- 
nique of planning. Stalin, in obvious reply to communist critics who con- 
tend that the industrialization of the ‘Socialist Fatherland” does not 
contribute to the world revolution, emphasizes the successes of the first 
Five-Year Plan in “mobilizing the revolutionary forces of all countries 
against capitalism.” The first plan, says Stalin, aimed at industrializing 
the Union, squeezing out vestigial capitalist elements, collectivizing 
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agriculture and strengthening defense. During this period industrial out- 
put rose to 334 per cent of the 1914 level and to 219 per cent of the 1928 
level. Seventy per cent of the tilled land was collectivized. Other im- 
pressive indices of achievement are presented in detail for agriculture, 
technology, public finances, and other fields. Although these reports are 
largely public utterances designed to inspire enthusiasm over past tri- 
umphs and to awaken new energies for future tasks, there is no slighting 
of obstacles and difficulties. This book is indispensable to all who would 
comprehend the functioning of the world’s first successful planned 
economy. 


FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Democracy and Nationalism in Europe. By Henry L. STIMSON. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1934. Pp. 88. $1.25. 


These lectures by the former Secretary of State were delivered at 
Princeton in April, 1934, under the auspices of the Stafford Little Founda- 
tion. ‘“Their frank purpose,” says the lecturer,”’ is to offset the pessimism, 
not to say panic, which we hear so commonly expressed as to recent oc- 
currences in Central Europe.” It is not unnatural that the author of the 
“Stimson Doctrine,” who once believed that Japanese imperialism in 
Manchuria could be checked by polite admonitions, should now believe 
that sweetness and light can still be perceived in the European tragedy. 
The perception is arrived at by postulating “laws of history,” among 
which are ‘“‘a law of constantly increasing democracy” and “a law of 
moral progress.”’ Ergo, democracy will survive, tariffs will be lowered, 
peace will be maintained, and the world will return to something re- 
sembling the Coolidge-Briand-Stresemann era. This is not social science. 
Secretaries of state are not expected to be social scientists. They are 
sometimes expected to be political realists. This expectation is frequently 
disappointed. 


FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Soviet State—A Study of Bolshevik Rule. By BERTRAM W. Max- 
WELL. Topeka, Kansas: Steves & Wayburn, 1934. Pp. xvi+383. 


In this useful volume Professor Maxwell of Washburn College under- 
takes to describe the structure of the Soviet government in the objective, 
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impartial fashion of a detached, but somewhat traditionally-minded, 
student of political institutions. The result exhibits the usual merits and 
defects of the legalistic and administrative approach so characteristic of 
the older political science. The author is largely innocent of knowledge of 
Marxian ideology, dialectical materialism, the class war and the theory of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. He is equally unconcerned with politi- 
cal symbolisms, pyramids of deference and power, and the circulation of 
the élite. But he offers to his readers an admirably complete and well- 
documented description of precisely those aspects of the Soviet state 
which have been so largely neglected in other works: municipal govern- 
ment and finance, city planning, street paving and garbage disposal, 
rural administration, provincial government, the civil service and the 
courts, Soviet administrative and constitutional law, police organization, 
and the like. The only serious omission in the description of formal agen- 
cies of government is that of the central governments of the six Soviet 
Republics outside of Russia proper. Except for this, the treatment is 
comprehensive, competent, and invaluable to all interested in the legal 
and institutional aspects of Soviet rule. 


FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Nazi Dictatorship: A Study in Social Pathology and the Politics 
of Fascism. By FREDERICK L. ScHUMAN. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1935. Pp. xiii+494+xiv. $3.00. 

The author of this book would seem to maintain the thesis that practi- 
cally the whole of the German people are mentally pathological. In the 
only scientific sense in which such a characterization can be applied to a 
great population, the Germans are equally justified in calling our revolu- 
tionary ancestors insane. The author forgets the hangings, the floggings, 
the tarrings and featherings, and the other forms of torture and brutality 
inflicted upon the Tories in the American Revolution. The German Nazi 
Revolution has been rather mild as revolutions go. 

So far as can be made out, Germany is merely going through a phase 
which would appear to be, in some degree, more or less inescapable in all 
countries of the capitalistic culture. Democratic liberalism is the by- 
product of the struggle for income between different types of capitalistic 
beneficiaries. When these beneficiaries become alarmed about the security 
of the property institutions upon which their incomes rest, they patch up 
their differences and the result is an autocracy. 
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In spite of its serious limitations of historical perspective, Dr. Schu- 
man’s book contains more information about the Nazi dictatorship than 
any other known to this reviewer. 


LyFrorp P. Epwarps 
Barp COLLEGE, 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Problems of the New Cuba. The Report of the Commission on Cuban 
Affairs. By RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL and OTHERS. New York: 
Foreign Policy Association, 1935. Pp. xi+523. $3.00. 

The Foreign Policy Association was invited a year ago by President 
Mendieta of Cuba to make a study of the social, political, and economic 
life of that beleaguered island. This book is the result. 

The report is the work of eleven persons who made up the commission. 
They worked to good effect. The book gathers together for the first time 
authentic data on the life of the island, and gives a fairly comprehensive 
picture of the forces which are today complicating the scene. 

The Commission gives much advice to Cuba. It urges her to tackle her 
land question, to recapture idle lands and lands of large foreign holders, 
and to divide them among Cuban farmers. It advises on financial meas- 
ures, health, social controls. 

The Commission also gives advice to Washington. It applauds the 
“good neighbor” policy, the abrogation of the Platt Amendment, and the 
decision to desist from intervention. It urges that these excellent deci- 
sions be adhered to with all faithfulness, and that Washington not only 
abandon intervention but refrain from the appearance of intervention. 

In the meantime Cuba plunges on toward dictatorship. It would be 
well if she could stop long enough to give attention to this book. The 
chances are against it. Nevertheless the report is useful, and will help a 
few thoughtful Cubans to assess their task. 


HvuBert C. HERRING 
New York UNIVERSITY 


The Background of the Revolution for Mexican Independence. By 
LILLIAN ESTELLE FISHER. Boston: Christopher Publishing House, 
1934. Pp. 512. $4.00. 

This volume discloses no important new factors in the situation which 
led up to the Mexican movement for independence, but provides abun- 
dant and hitherto unused documents to attest the existence of factors that 
have already been recognized. To this reviewer (who is not a historian) 
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it seems that the documents are allowed to speak too loudly for them- 
selves and that the historian’s responsibility to evaluate and select among 
his sources is incompletely discharged. Particularly does the writer set 
out the substance of colonial writings of apology, propaganda or argu- 
ment without indicating the limitations on the historical worth of the 
allegations of fact included. The readability of the book is restricted by an 
unvaried style and marred by poor proofreading. There is a good index. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Coming American Revolution. By GEORGE SOULE. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. x+314. $2.50. 


Mr. George Soule is an accomplished publicist. His book is not nearly 
so alarming as its title. The first part of it—an outline of the revolutionary 
process—is merely a well-written popularization of current sociological 
teaching on the subject. The second part is a sketch of recent events in 
the United States, with reference to their bearing on a possible revolution. 
The conclusion is sound but tame. While many of the raw materials of 
fascism are lying about in the United States, there is no danger of it in 
this generation. Some time in the future—perhaps in another generation 
or two—there is likely to occur, probably by peaceful and possibly by 
constitutional means, a change to one of the more moderate movements 
opposed to the profit system. In brief, Mr. Soule’s Coming American Revo- 


lution is just plain, ordinary, social evolution. 


Lyrorp P. EDWARDS 
BARD COLLEGE, 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Moscow Carrousel. By EUGENE Lyons. New York: Alfred A. 

Knopf, 1935. Pp. xiv+357. $3.50. 

The impressionistic reminiscences of journalists often constitute highly 
significant social documents. With this fact students of society have be- 
come increasingly familiar in the kaleidoscopic post-war world in which 
American correspondents abroad have been increasingly numerous and, 
with few exceptions, increasingly competent. Eugene Lyons lived for six 
years in Moscow as representative of the United Press. As a reporter he 
perhaps deserves to be ranked after Walter Duranty and William Henry 
Chamberlin. As a raconteur, however, and as a well-balanced, sympa- 
thetic, critical, and eminently human interpreter of the social scene in the 
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U.S.S.R. he has no peer. His memoirs have no “moral’’ to point and no 
thesis to support. They are lacking in unity and coherence. They consist 
of scattered anecdotes, brief life histories, humorous or tragic stories, 
vivid little descriptions of scenes and people, illuminated with excellent 
photographs in rotogravure. But precisely because of these circumstances, 
they are in many respects more revealing to Americans desirous of docu- 
menting their analyses of the Russian Revolution with “human interest” 
material than any number of learned treatises on the new life in the 
socialist fatherland. To those interested in the U.S.S.R. only in terms of 
economic, political, and sociological abstractions, this book will be of little 
value. But to those interested in human beings, in human behavior, and 
in interpersonal relations as they have been affected by the proletarian 
dictatorship, Lyons’ volume is indispensable. 


FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


World Politics and Personal Insecurity. By HAROLD D. LasswELt. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1935. Pp. viiit+308. $3.00. 


In his own “free fantasy” way, Mr. Lasswell has written what is al- 
most a treatise on the balance of power, war, and revolution. But the em- 
phasis is so clearly on the interrelations of personality problems—espe- 
cially the anxieties—and the great mass movements and institutions, that 
his book will be judged primarily by the validity and fruitfulness of the 
method proposed for analyzing these relations. 

Recent American social psychology has been rather more in the service 
of social case work and criminology than in that of the study of collective 
behavior in its larger aspects. In Lasswell’s book we have a return to the 
problems attacked by LeBon and Tarde; but the new attack uses the 
weapons devised by social psychologists and by the psychoanalysts for 
probing into the deeper recesses of the personality. The early students of 
mass behavior were pained at the lack of reason displayed by men in 
crowds, and further pained that political power should have got into the 
hands of the masses. More recent students, such as Lasswell and many 
of the writers from whom he has evidently drawn heavily, accept what 
pained their predecessors and attempt to go further in the analysis of the 
problems arising therefrom. 

Psychoanalysis, of which Lasswell makes so much use, is in its very 
nature a social psychology. It takes full account of the part played by 
symbols in the life of the individuai, and of the manner in which an im- 
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pelling faith in them is established or lost. This allows one who uses it for 
analysis of collective behavior—which is so much a matter of symbols—to 
integrate the mental and emotional careers of persons with collective 
phenomena, instead of merely establishing a sort of analogy between the 
two or arguing deductively from one to the other. I say “allow,” for 
psychoanalysts often do arrive at sociological and political conclusions by 
simple analogy, as when they say that since’a child needs a father, a peo- 
ple needs a king. 

Lasswell has done a good job of suggesting the lines along which studies 
may be made of the relations between changes in the responsiveness of 
large groups of people to the symbols in terms of which political power is 
achieved and changes in the experiences and reactions of persons. The 
following passage suggests his line of attack: 


Relatively private ways of resolving emotional stresses generated by depriva- 
tion stand in competition with collective solutions which involve the use of 
symbols and practices connected with the institutional order. Instead of bodily 
symptoms or private obsessions, however, the personality may socialize its 
symptoms by means of collective symbols in mass movements [p. 155]. 


This line of attack is followed in numerous suggestive and penetrating 
passages, among which are those on emancipation (p. 98 ff.), on the ambi- 
tions and frustrations of the petite bourgeoisie (p. 261), and on the use of 
“sample career lines” as data for the comparative study of cultures (p. 
210 ff.). 

Since this review is addressed primarily to sociologists, I have dis- 
cussed first that aspect of the book which will be of most interest to them. 
Lasswell himself seems to regard his proposed configurative method of 
political analysis as the most important thing in his book. If I understand 
it correctly, his method is that of figuring out—from facts of all kinds 
found applicable—what the next major change in the world political 
situation will be and about when it will take place. He is not going to be 
satisfied with isolating from reality those repeatable processes about which 
one can generalize. This seems an abandonment of science in favor of a 
search for the fate of the world. Now only the unique can have a fate. A 
man’s fate is his life viewed as inseparable from its setting; one may find 
his bearing in this setting, but he cannot escape it. Lasswell is seeking a 
method of taking the bearings of the political world. But the bearings are 
to be taken with reference not to ultimates but to proximates. Hence he 
cannot be accused of attempting a metaphysics of politics. But the enter- 
prise is a bold one by very nature, for it involves prediction without the 
cautious if’s of the orthodox scientist. 
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Actually Lasswell is not so bold. His quest for a myth, which occupies 
the last section of the book, is quite cautious and groping. Perhaps the 
configurative analysis must be carried much further before one can chart 
a course by it. One is tempted to suggest that its weakness is that it can 
never be carried far enough to serve that purpose. If so, it is a weakness 
shared by all human attempts to look into the future, but not one that 
robs them of interest and importance. 

Fantastic formations of words protect many of Mr. Lasswell’s ideas 
against capture. If the reader cannot penetrate at one point, he should 
try another where the defenses are weaker. By this method he will get a 
stock of interesting ideas which he may then try to put together in some 
order. 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 
UNIVERSITY 


Les coopératives rurales et l état en Tchécoslovaquie et en Roumanie. 
By Raymonp Po.in and J. G. Cuaron. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1934. 
Pp. vii+164. Fr. 25. 


The mere fact that this book has been published in the Nouvelle 
Bibliothéque Economique makes it interesting to a sociologist, since 
Francois Simiand, director of the library and disciple of E. Durkheim, is 
known as one who stresses the sociological point of view in economics. 
The sociological conception of both treatises has been further emphasized 
by C. Bouglé, who directed the work of both young scholars. 

But the greatest interest lies in the fact that the subjects are really 
treated to a large extent in a sociological spirit, especially the rural co- 
operatives in Czechoslovakia. Here R. Polin gives not only the social- 
psychological portrait of the Czechoslovak peasant as the basis of a co- 
operative movement, but develops also—as well as J. G. Charon for 
Roumania—the economic conditions and economical and political effects 
of the rural co-operatives. Both show clearly the causal relations between 
the structure of the society and an economic movement. R. Polin goes so 
far as to say that the co-operatives do not create anything new but only 
organize the given economic reality. 

It is clear from the analysis of both sociological economists, that in 
Czechoslovakia as well as in Roumania the co-operative movement pre- 
pares the soil for the planned economy, first, by the almost universal 
extent of co-operatives in the rural life of the respective states and, second, 
by their strong central organization. 


OTAKAR MACHOTKA 
Cxicaco, ILLINOIS 
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T N T (These National Taxeaters). By T. SWANN HARDING. New 
York: Ray Long & Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1934. Pp. xxiii+38r1. 


In this book the once well-nigh uncontested view that private business 
is inherently more efficient than governmental activity is given a thorough 
airing and its fallacies are noted. The theme of Mr. Harding’s discussion 
is that only through the interposition of government may the gap be- 
tween knowledge and power be closed. His attacks upon individualism 
may in some instances be carried to somewhat unnecessary lengths, but 
in so doing he helps to make co-operative enterprise an attractive alterna- 
tive. The author has the advantage of having served in both government 
and industry. Although the book is popularly written, it contains con- 
siderable factual information and four detailed charts. 


MARSHALL E. Dimock 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Criminology. By ALBERT Morris. New York: Longmans, Green and 

Co., 1934. Pp. xii+590. $3.50. 

Professor Morris has centered his textbook on criminology upon the 
personalities of criminals, judges, police, rather than on the concepts of 
crime, justice, law enforcement. He thereby gains a quality of reality in 
the treatment which is to be praised. The book is written in an entertain- 
ing, lively style, and should be very effective as a textbook. It has an 
Appendix with much useful material in the way of discussion topics, as 


well as an abundant bibliography. 
C. E. GEHLKE 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


The Principles of Criminology. By Epw1tn H. SUTHERLAND. Chicago: 

J. B. Lippincott Co., 1934. Pp. viit+611. $3.50. 

This is a revision of Professor Sutherland’s well-known Criminology. 
While it follows in the main the outline of the earlier work, it is at least 
half re-written. There is abundant use of recent research. Newer trends in 
criminological thinking are clearly reflected. The new book is greatly im- 
proved in appearance over the older one, which always seemed to this re- 
viewer an unnecessarily forbidding form for excellent material. 

The reader will be impressed in this as he was in the earlier version 
with its condensation, and with the closely reasoned arguments of the 
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author. While not written in a conversational style, the book is always 
clear and logical, and, above all, thoroughly informed with spirit of scien- 
tific balance. It remains in its new form what it was in the old, one of the 
best examples of a textbook in this field. 


C. E. GEHLKE 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Criminology and Penology. By JoHN L. Gitiin. New York: D. 

Appleton-Century Co., 1935. Pp. viiit+632. $4.00. 

This book is a revised edition of Professor Gillin’s work by the same 
title which was published in 1926. The present volume is some 250 pages 
shorter than its predecessor, but for the most part it covers the same 
ground. It is divided into five parts: Part I, “The Problem of Crime and 
Criminals”; Part II, ““The Making of the Criminal’’; Part III, “History 
of Punishment”; Part IV, “Modern Penal Institutions”; and Part V, 
“The Machinery of Justice.” The chapters dealing with the history of 
punishment and modern penal institutions are unexcelled by any recent 
American work on penology. In 318 pages Professor Gillin brings to bear 
upon these subjects a mass of pertinent facts and discusses the theory 
underlying them with the assurance possessed only by those who have 
spent many years observing the operation of penal institutions. 

The revised edition has some distinct improvements over the earlier 
edition. The graphs are simpler and more easily read. More adequate 
tables are given. The statements regarding mental defect, epilepsy, and 
psychoses as factors in crime are presented more cautiously. In general, 
the analysis is more specific than it was in the original edition. Recent 
tendencies toward the integration of all agencies dealing with criminals, 
from the police to the parole officer, and the utilization of the various sci- 
entific techniques receive added emphasis. It is a little surprising, how- 
ever, that so promising a technical device as the “classification commit- 
tees” of the New Jersey penal and correctional institutions is not given 
more attention. 

The excellent bibliographies at the end of the chapters in the first edi- 
tion have been omitted, though the footnotes seem to be complete enough. 
The revised edition, written in a lucid, readable style, is apparently in- 
tended to appeal to a wider circle of readers than its predecessor, but it 
lacks some of the advantages of the first edition for reference purposes. 


R. CrypE WHITE 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
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Kriminalistischer Bericht iiber eine Reise nach Amerika. By FRANZ 
EXNER. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1935. Pp. 85. 


Dr. Exner, on leave of absence from the University of Munich, visited 
the United States in 1934 in order to study our crime problems and 
prison systems. This report reflects his observations and criticisms. Part I 
deals generally with the administration of criminal justice and the char- 
acteristic setting of “American” crime. He attributes some of our forms 
of crime to the prohibition laws and their repeal, the widespread posses- 
sion of firearms and, most important of all, the large number of auto- 
mobiles, which facilitate robberies, etc. 

He concludes that Germany has little to learn from American criminal 
procedure, especially since central in our proceedings are the “grotesque 
liberal” guarantees for the individual whereas Germany is attempting 
more and more to free itself from the ideas of “liberalism” and to protect 
the state. 

In Part II Dr. Exner briefly describes his impression of the seventeen 
penal institutions he visited—among them Sing Sing, Norfolk, Elmira, 
Stillwater, Annandale, Rahway, Wallkill, Framingham, and Charlestown. 
His observations, it seems to me, are on the whole accurate, and his 
criticisms fair. (American students are even more critical of our own 
prison systems’ shortcomings.) Dr. Exner feels that in our better institu- 
tions, Annandale Reformatory, for example, serious attempts are made 
rationally to employ the free time of the inmates. In this respect he be- 
lieves Germany may profit from American experience. 

Part III deals with criminological research in the United States. 
Recent important literature is briefly reviewed. The emphasis American 
students place on crime etiology and their insistence upon some sort of 
control in measuring the success or failure of institutional treatment is 
highly praised. In these directions where Germany is notoriously weak 
she can learn much from America. 


NATHANIEL CANTOR 
UNIVERSITY OF BuFFALO 


There Is No Truce: A Life of Thomas Mott Osborne. By RupDOLPH 
W. CHAMBERLAIN. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. vi+ 
420. $3.50. 

In the midst of the present trend toward a reversion to savagery and 
mob violence in our handling of crime, it is especially timely and gratifying 
to have a comprehensive biography of the foremost twentieth-century 
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crusader for more humane and sensible methods of approaching crime and 
the criminal. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Thomas Mott Osborne deserves to 
rank with John Howard, Elizabeth Fry, Jeremy Bentham, the Pennsyl- 
vania Quakers, Louis Dwight, Dorothea Dix, and Frederick H. Wines as 
one of the dozen outstanding figures in the history of prison reform in 
modern times. 

In his Osborne of Sing Sing Frank Tannenbaum has dealt in detail with 
Osborne’s career as a prison reformer. But this excellent book only in- 
creased the need for a biography which would tell the whole story of the 
life of this interesting man. 

Mr. Rudolph W. Chamberlain, at once a scholar and a clever journalist, 
has filled this gap and has given us a brilliantly written and highly colorful 
account of one of the most versatile and interesting personalities of our 
age. This volume is bound to stand out as one of the more important 
biographies of the literary season. 

Born to wealth, Mr. Osborne’s interests were at the outset those of a 
scholar and esthete, and he would personally have preferred a career as a 
musician or a college professor. The untimely death of his father early 
forced him into one of the more responsible industrial posts of the country 
and insuperably involved him in the practical responsibilities of everyday 
life. 

After developing a reputation as a liberal employer Osborne flirted with 
political reform, championing the cause of tariff reform. As a future cru- 
sader for political liberalism, he got off to a rather bad start by opposing 
Bryan in 1896. Never adequately recognized or honored by his own party, 
Osborne was appointed to the Public Service Commission by Charles 
Evans Hughes. 

An interesting figure in half a dozen different walks of life—industry, 
politics, journalism, music, education, and penology—Mr. Osborne will 
be remembered chiefly for his revolutionary conceptions of how to deal 
with criminals. He started out in business-like fashion by entering prison 
and finding how it feels to be a convict. 

His earlier experience with the George Junior Republic had convinced 
Osborne that no man can be a good citizen unless he is intrusted with the 
responsibilities of citizenship. Therefore, he reasoned logically that no 
convict can be blackjacked or goose-stepped into good citizenship. He 
must have an opportunity for self-government as a preparation for safe 
release. This conviction led to the establishment of the Mutual Welfare 
League by Mr. Osborne at Auburn, Sing Sing, and the Portsmouth naval 
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prison. Before his death Osborne had become “the grand old man” of 
American prison reform, whose advice was eagerly sought by humanitari- 
ans all over the country. 

Perhaps the high point in the whole biography is the excellent and 
graphic account of the Sing Sing frame-up, of Mr. Osborne’s devastating 
vindication in the face of great odds, and of his triumphant return to 
Sing Sing. 

Harry ELMER BARNES 
NEw SCHOOL FoR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


The Popular Practice of Fraud. By T. SWANN HARDING. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1935. Pp. vii+376. $2.50. 


This book is a contribution to the rapidly growing literature designed 
to protect the consumer against fraud. It is written by the editor of 
scientific publications of the Department of Agriculture and is concerned 
almost exclusively with those frauds which come within the jurisdiction 
of the Food and Drug Administration. These are only a fraction of all 
frauds which are being practiced by large organized groups in modern 
society. Such frauds doubtless cost the American public more, in health 
and wealth, than all of the common-law felonies. They will probably be 
regarded within a few decades as the crimes which are generically charac- 
teristic of modern impersonal society, while the common-law felonies are 
merely a survival from an earlier social organization. 

Though the book is an important contribution to this literature, it is 
not well written. There is little organization of data and little develop- 
ment of theoretical principles. Moreover, the book is obviously an effort 
to defend the Food and Drug Administration against criticisms by those 
who believe it has interfered unduly with the rights of manufacturers, 
dealers, and advertisers to practice fraud, and those who believe it has 
been lax and unenergetic in its administration and program. 


EpwIin H. SuTHERLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Education on the Air: Fifth Yearbook of the Institute for Education 
by Radio. Edited by JosrepHINE H. MacLatcuy. Columbus: 
Ohio State University, 1934. Pp. x+366. 

This volume is another contribution to the dynamic record of an im- 
portant institution in the process of growth and transition. The talks and 
discussions deal with national aspects, school broadcasting, educational 
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stations and programs, relations and activities, and with research in 
education by radio with special reference to studies of the co-operative 
group. 

To the specialist interested in specific problems of the radio, much of 
interest is offered. The sociologist adopting a pose of Olympian and ob- 
jective detachment finds an intriguing record of the social process spread 
before him. There is ample evidence of the clash of pressure groups and 
of changing patterns of oppositional and co-operative relationships. The 
profit motive is imperfectly disguised by the unctious use of the word 
“service.” There are glimpses of the influence of the radio in the assimila- 
tion of isolated groups and as a means of bringing the voter into closer 
contact with political realities. One cannot but wonder whether some 
enthusiasts for radio education as applied to everything from psychology 
to typewriting are not cheerfully digging for themselves a grave of 
technological unemployment. 

Several interesting radio research projects are described. In general, the 
work emanating from academic scientists such as F. H. Lumley inspires 
more confidence than the pronouncements from henchmen of commercial 
firms. Rationalization by research is still rationalization. 


CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The Companionships of Preschool Children. By ELIZABETH PLEGER 
Hacman. (“University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare,” Vol. 
VII, No. 4.) Iowa City: University of Iowa, 1933. Pp. 69. 

The results of this study are for the most part negative in determining 
the bases upon which children’s friendships are formed. The two-year olds 
and the four-year olds included in the study had friends, but why they 
chose particular children for friends or why they were sociable or solitary 
in their play is not discovered. It was discovered, however, that these 
factors have little to do with determining frequency of companionship: 
chronological age, mental age, intelligence quotient, height, weight, extro- 
version, an index of social stimulus, and an index of social reactions. When 
children were compared with their most frequent companions some 
similarity became apparent among the younger children in degree of in- 
telligence and social reaction index, but dissimilarity appeared in extro- 
version, while among the older children there was similarity in amount of 
social reaction to the group. 
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Attention was given to the methods of observation and recording, and 
an effort was made to record not merely physical relationships between 


the children but functional ones. 


RuTH SHONLE CAVAN 
RockForp, ILLINOIS 


Researches in Parent Education. By KATHERINE Woop HATTEN- 
DORF, RALPH H. OJEMANN, HAZEL SPENCER ScHAUS, Lois M. 
Jack, GERTRUDE Hitt Nystrom, and Laura L. Remer. (“Uni- 
versity of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare,” Vol. VI.) Iowa City: 
University of Iowa. Pp. 288. 


This group of studies covers ““A Home Program for Mothers in Sex 
Education,” ‘‘A Standard for Estimating the Validity of Child Develop- 
mental Principles,” “An Experimental Investigation of Methods in 
Parent Education,” ““A Device for Measurement of Parent Attitudes and 
Practices,” ““A Study of Fifty Home Libraries with Special Reference to 
Their Function in Child Development,” and “Handicaps of School 
Entrants.” 

The first study, through interviews and group conferences, collected 
questions of mothers concerning sex education, situations in which sex 
education was given, questions of children, and materials used by mothers. 
The third study indicates that the discussion-group method is a slightly 
more efficient method of parent education than is the lecture method. 
The study of home libraries indicates a paucity of material on child 
training and of children’s books of high literary merit. The last study 
listed gives the frequency distribution among five- and six-year-old chil- 
dren of personality, intellectual, and language handicaps. Twenty per 
cent of the children studied were handicapped in some way. The Appendix 
contains the complete questionnaire and scoring method of the “‘Device 
for Measurement of Parent Attitudes and Practices.” 


RuTH SHONLE CAVAN 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


A Scale for Measuring Developmental A ge in Girls. By SISTER CELES- 
TINE SULLIVAN. (“Studies in Psychology and Psychiatry,” 
III, No. 4.) Washington: Catholic University of America, 1934. 
Pp. vii+65. 

After reviewing the scale for measuring developmental age in boys, 
developed by Dr. Paul Hanly Furfey, the author describes a similar scale 
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for girls. The scale covers activities, occupations, books, possessions, and 
various other types of interests. The scale has a high degree of reliability 
as judged by the correlation of scores on split halves. Social maturity as 
determined by the scale keeps pace with chronological age from age eight 
to age sixteen, but after the sixteenth year does not increase with age. 


RutTH SHONLE CAVAN 
RockForD, ILLINOIS 


The Measurement of Social Status by the Use of the Social Status Scale 
1933. By F. Stuart Cuapin. Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1933. Pp. 16. $0.25. 


This pamphlet gives three editions of the Social Status Scale, with 
evidence to establish the high reliability and the validity of the scale. In 
the earliest form of the scale four types of information were sought: 
cultural equipment, as symbolized by household equipment; income; 
material possessions; and participation. Later analysis showed that the 
scores for living-room equipment correlated highly with the combined 
weights for the four indexes. The editions of the scale here described, 
therefore, are confined to a limited list of living-room equipment and a 
list of items covering the condition of the equipment. Weights are as- 
signed and a score secured. The scale must be filled out by a visitor to the 
home and is designed for the use of research workers and social workers. 


RutTH SHONLE CAVAN 
RocKFoRD, ILLINOIS 


Die Frauenfrage in Deutschland: Strémungen und Gegenstrimungen, 
1790-1930. By Hans SvEIstrRuP und AGNES v. ZAHN-HARNACK. 
Burg: August Hopfer, 1934. Pp. xv+800. M.21.50; bound, 
M. 23.50. 

This bibliography comes close to presenting an exhaustive list of pub- 
lications on the woman question under thirty-one headings, thirty of 
which concern Germany and one, other countries. Among the categories 
used are, physiology and psychology, intellectual life and culture, law and 
economics, personalities and organizations, the sociology of the woman 
movement, religion, race, revolution, literature, marriage, motherhood 
and the family, prostitution, occupation, and of course the inevitable 
rubric, for present-day Germany, of woman and the state. 


Louris WIRTH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Daughter of Abd Salam: The Story of a Peasant Woman of Pales- 
tine. By FLORENCE MAry Fitcu. Boston: Bruce Humphries, 
Inc., 1934. Pp. 75. 

This little book bears no date, but it is thoroughly modern and old- 
fashioned together. It is packed with facts carefully collected and at- 
tractively presented. It makes a very pleasant summer afternoon’s read- 
ing. Jews going to Palestine and those interested in Jewish ventures in 
Palestine will do well to read this little skit as well as books of their own. 
The sociologist may not find much that is wholly new, but he can rely 
implicitly on all except the Arabic words and names as given, and he will 
rarely find grist for his mill as humanly and sympathetically set before 
him. We congratulate the author on this exquisite little piece of work 
and hope that she may find it in herself to give us more and to inspire 
collaborators and successors. 


M. SPRENGLING 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Learning in Preschool and Orphanage Children. By KATHERINE 
Roserts. (“University of Iowa Studies in Child Wel- 
fare,” Vol. VII, No. 3.) Iowa City: University of Iowa, 1933. Pp. 
94. 

In this study it was desired to determine whether children who had 
learned to solve a problem situation by a certain process could apply that 
process to new and similar situations, and also to discover the process of 
learning involved. The material consisted of a box with six compart- 
ments, each containing a toy, and each provided with a door. Only one 
door was arranged so that the child could open it. The child could learn 
which door to open by observing that some similarity existed between 
the correct door and the toy in the compartment, as the use of the same 
color or the same form on both toy and door. Having learned with refer- 
ence to some symbol that some similarity indicated the correct door to 
open to obtain the toy, the child could apply this solution in similar 
situations, in which the symbol was changed. The mean number of trials 
before success in the first situation was attained was 40.20 for the pre- 
school group and 33.40 for the orphanage group (the two groups were 
comparable in mental age but different in chronological age and IQ). In 
subsequent situations the number of trials decreased rapidly; the children 
tended to make immediate application of the solution, once it was 
learned. The process of learning the solution was related to mental 
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(rather than chronological) age, but the application of the solution, once 
learned, showed little relation to mental age. Little could be learned about 
the process by which the child learned the correct solution. 


RutH SHONLE CAVAN 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


New Alignments between Public and Private Agencies in a Community 
Family Welfare and Relief Program: Basic Principles and Their 
Application in a Given Situation. By Linton B. Swirt. New 
York: Family Welfare Association of America, 1934. Pp. vii+ 
72. $0.50. 

This is a timely discussion of the changing réle of private relief agencies 
during the present unemployment relief emergency. The problems in- 
volved in public subsidies to private agencies are pointed out, and, 
through a detailed analysis of the situation in an unnamed city, an effort 
is made to show how the private relief agency can continue to make an 
important contribution in a community at a time when the burden of 
relief is being transferred largely to governmental agencies. The booklet 
is written from the viewpoint of the private social agency but sets forth 
the issues in a thoughtful and objective manner. 


J. F. STEINER 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


The Relations between Scholastic Achievement in a School of Social 
Work and Six Factors in Students’ Background. By THORNTON W. 
MeERRIAM. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1934. Pp. 136. $1.50. 


As the title suggests, this book will be of major interest to persons con- 
cerned with the administration of schools of social work. The study was 
planned to test the validity of six factors which have influenced the ad- 
mission policies of these schools. 

Three factors seem to have some significance when they are related to 
scholastic achievement. These are college graduation, number of sociolo- 
gy courses taken before admission, and undergraduate grades in the social 
sciences. Participation in undergraduate extracurricular school activities 
appears unimportant when taken alone, but is of some value when com- 
bined with other factors. An interval period between college and pro- 
fessional school and the size of the home community apparently are not 
related to scholastic success. 
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The records of the School of Applied Social Sciences of Western 
Reserve University were used for the study. The author recognizes 
clearly the limitations of his material in his interpretations of his findings. 
He suggests many research problems for future work. 

Lots M. HANDSAKER 


ILLINOIS 


The Professional Training of the Hospital Dietitian. By HELEN 
CLARKE. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1934. Pp. iiit+96. $1.50. 


The therapeutic, administrative, and teaching functions of the hospital 
dietitian require a varied preparation. This study seeks to evaluate such 
training as judged by the standards of the American Dietetic Association. 
It reports wide differences in the instruction offered to equip the worker 
for institution management and teaching, as well as for nutrition work 
itself. 

Recognizing that the hospital dietitian is a teacher of nurses, and that 
this function is broadening to include patients, medical and dietetic in- 
ternes, and employees, the study recommends that courses in teaching be 
included in the curriculum. It states that sociology and economics are 
essential for institution management. These would seem equally important 
for teaching professional workers and patients. 

The book adds to the available material for study of the professional 


status of workers in the field of health. 
ANNE L. AUSTIN 
SCHOOL OF NURSING, WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Social Aspects of Industry—A Survey of Labor Problems and Causes 
of Industrial Unrest. By S. HowarD PATTERSON. Second edition. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1935. Pp. xviili+578. $3.00. 


Since the first edition of this text was issued in 1929, a veritable torrent 
has flowed under the bridge of social experience in the United States. The 
author recognizes that these changes have rendered obsolete the texts on 
economics and labor problems written before 1929. He notes “‘the sweep- 
ing changes of the New Deal, or the third American revolution” and 
has made some attempt to take account of this revolution. But, if one 
may judge from a comparative reading of the two editions, either the 
revolution has not been so violent as we have assumed or else the author, 
writing in the midst of the revolution, was not able fully to sense its real 
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sweep. It is true he has revised his statistics in accord with the 1930 census 
figures, but, in the reviewer’s opinion, more attention might well have 
been paid to the N.R.A., to industrial codes, and particularly to Section 
7(a) of the basic act. Perhaps it might have been more opportune to 
delay the writing of this revised edition until the President’s security 
program had worked its way through to enactment and until the legis- 
latures of 1935 had finished their sessions and until the labor history of 
the New Deal had unrolled, at least to the extent of Supreme Court de- 
cisions on the validity of certain of what were presumed to be landmarks 
in the third revolution. How the author’s ideology has been changed by 
the facts of the last six years appears more clearly in the revision of cer- 
tain chapter headings. For example, chapter ii, which formerly was en- 
titled ‘Private Property, Individual Freedom, and Social Control,” now 
appears as “Social Control and the New Freedom.” “Economic Pros- 
perity and the Growth of the National Income” has shrunk to “Our 
National Wealth and Income.” “The Diffusion of our National Pros- 
perity” is tempered to “Distribution of our National Income.” “Labor’s 
Share in our Increased Prosperity” becomes “Labor’s Share in our 
National Prosperity.” “The Problem of Unemployment and its Reduc- 
tion” drops the last three words. ‘‘Economic Security through the Ra- 
tionalization of Industry” is turned into “The Quest for Economic Se- 
curity Continued.” Thus, while the volume remains substantially in its 
original form, the spirit has undergone a subtle sea-change—all to the 
advantage of what is on the whole a good, elementary, non-technical 
study on the borderline of sociology, economics, and political science. 


ARTHUR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The American Federation of Labor—History, Policies, and Prospects. By 
Lewis L. Lorwin and JEAN ATHERTON FLEXNER. Washington, D.C.: 
Brookings Institution, 1933. Pp. xix+573. $2.75. 

Just at this particular juncture it is highly essential to have an authori- 
tative statement of how American organized labor has fared under the 
impact of the last ten years. Dr. Lorwin’s study gives us precisely this in- 
formation. The main issues he confronts are: “How did the Federation 
acquire the character it has? How has it changed its policies from time to 
time? What has been its record of achievement or failure in relation to the 
purposes it has had? What effect has it had on the American labor move- 
ment? How does it operate, and what policies does it pursue at present? 
What changes are likely to occur in it as a result of current economic 
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trends?” Dr. Lorwin establishes pretty definitely the fact that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is still a personality organization, that it has 
changed comparatively little in its organization or objectives in the last 
fifty years. It is interesting to observe, however, that it has completed a 
right-about-face on such issues as unemployment insurance, but has done 
so only under stress of public opinion and dire need. The wide difference 
which still exists between the American Federation of Labor and the Eu- 
ropean labor movement indicates clearly how wide of the mark is the 
criticism still heard that the Federation is an un-American institution. 
Lorwin shows that, while the Federation does not accept the present eco- 
nomic system as a true expression of American ideals, it is today even 
more than before 1914 opposed to revolutionary socialism and ‘vehement 
in its denunciation of communism.” The author points out the weaknesses 
of the American labor movement, admits evidences of graft and racketeer- 
ing, but insists that these are not so extensive as commonly believed. It is 
evident that the great mass of employers are still anti-union and that 
there is little evidence they are likely to change their attitude toward 
unionism in the near future. Lorwin concludes that, contrary to much 
wishful thinking, the Federation occupies still an important position in 
the political life of the United States; but that, although it is not likely 
to collapse as the result of the emergence of some opposing organization, 
slow disintegration is not an impossibility. The Federation, he says, has 
been through more than one crisis and there is the possibility that it may 
weather the present one, too. To do so, however, the Federation will have 
to assume greater disciplinary powers over its affiliated unions, and it 
will need “to formulate and to promote more effectively general labor 
policies as distinct from trade union efforts in separate trades.”’ More- 
over, it will have to recognize and reconcile itself to the unmistakable 
trend toward greater participation of government in economic life. 
“Basically, the problem is whether the American skilled workers can rise 
above their present group egotism, reconcile their own interests with those 
of the semi-skilled and unskilled, and evolve a labor organization truly 
national in scope and character.” 

Not the least significant part of this work is the substantial Appendix 
covering the present status and problems of selected unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. References for further reading and an 
excellent Index make this volume suitable for textbook use in specialized 
courses on labor history. 

ARTHUR J. Topp 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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The Employment Exchange Service of Great Britain. By T. S. CHEG- 
WIDDEN and G. Myrppin-Evans. New York: J. J. Little & Co., 
1934. Pp. xiv+310. $3.50. 

Now that federal and state departments of labor are facing the task of 
implementing President Roosevelt’s social security program, this book is 
of especial value. For one cannot project a plan for unemployment in- 
surance without basing it on a sound federal-state system of employment 
exchanges, where the unemployed worker registers and is checked as to 
the involuntariness of his unemployment both in relation to his last job 
and his willingness to accept one offered by the exchange. The British 
authors of this book, both of whom hold positions in the Ministry of 
Labour, have therefore rendered a signal service in furnishing clear and 
comprehensive information concerning not only the placement functions 
and procedure of public employment offices but also the administration of 
unemployment insurance. Anyone who thinks these duties a simple 
matter would do well to consult the list of forms used by exchanges in the 
discharge of them and the description of the multitude of reports and 
statistics required. 

As Winston Churchill says in the Foreword, ‘The information which 
the authors give about the composition of the industrial population, the 
movement of labour and the re-orientation of industry during recent years 
could hardly have been collected in the absence of the Employment 
Exchange system; still less could the urgent problem of the redistribution 
of the surplus population of the areas which were left high and dry by the 
shifting tide of industry have been handled without them.” 

The story told here of the methods used by British employment ex- 
changes in maintaining an orderly and efficient system of placing workers 
furnishes a timely guidebook to students, administrators, workers, and 
employers who will be called on to co-operate in bringing order out of 
chaos in our own country. One misses, however, the frank and keen 
criticism of the shortcomings of the British exchanges which may be 
found in other quarters. 


Mary B. GILson 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Child Guidance Clinics—A Quarter Century of Development. By 
GEORGE S. STEVENSON and GeEeDDES SmiTH. New York: Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1934. Pp. vii+186. $1.50. 

For anyone who wants to gain a thorough understanding of that signif- 
icant phase of the mental hygiene movement which is represented by 
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child-guidance clinics, this is a most valuable book. Clinics are seen in the 
perspective of their community setting, the authors recognizing that the 
only hope of wider accomplishment in the field lies in strengthening the 
capacity of other elements of the community to carry day-by-day re- 
sponsibility for child guidance in its broader sense. 

A brief first chapter deals with the definition, functions, and structure 
of child-guidance clinics. Looking back over a quarter of a century, the 
authors trace the major patterns of development which these clinics have 
followed; three chapters contain brief historical accounts of the rise of the 
early clinics and the backgrounds from which they arose. The remaining 
nine chapters are devoted to a thoughtful survey and analysis of present- 
day clinics. A composite description of the 232 child-guidance clinics 
known to the National Committee for Mental Hygiene in 1932 is present- 
ed. The last two chapters include a frank, penetrating, and stimulating 
discussion of the many problems pressing for solution (notably the ques- 
tions of evaluation and scientific research), and some consideration of the 
possible direction of future progress in child guidance, as suggested by 
present trends. 


ETHEL KAWIN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Lawyer and the Public. By the AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. 180. $1.00. 


During the winter of 1932-33 the National Advisory Council on Radio 
Education sponsored a series of weekly lectures and talks by prominent 
members of the American Bar Association, dealing with problems faced 
by the legal profession in carrying out its task of community service. 
These lectures have now been printed in the form of a large pamphlet or 
small book by the University of Chicago Press. While the subjects chosen 
for the fifteen lectures were all of a timely nature, this is not to say that 
they were temporary in interest. Quite the contrary. They are almost 
all on subjects that have held and for long will hold the attention both of 
lawyers and of thoughtful laymen. Accordingly, it is fortunate that these 
carefully considered remarks by leaders in the profession have been put in 
a form where their usefulness is not limited by the mere memory of those 
who were fortunate enough to hear them. 

In a loose sense, the talks fall into four groups. One of these deals with 
what might be called the problems of personnel and recruitment. What 
attractions does the profession hold out to induce worthy material to 
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enter it? What training (both in school and after formal admission to 
the bar) must a worthy attorney have? What special dangers and diffi- 
culties hinder the candidate in his attempt to qualify? The contributors 
to this part were Dean Pound of Harvard, Dean Rogers of Colorado, Mr. 
John K. Clark, and others. 

The second, and largest, group concerns itself with the profession’s 
relationship to the community, what its aims and its influence should be. 
Thus it includes a talk by Judge Seabury, of New York, on the lawyer’s 
influence on public opinion, another on the lawyer and business by Silas 
H. Strawn of Chicago, others on the bar’s responsibilities and its efforts 
to improve the administration of justice by Newton D. Baker and Guy A. 
Thompson. Turning the tables, Dean John H. Wigmore tells the public 
what its attitude toward the lawyer should be. 

In a third group there is an explanation of how “law” gets itself made, 
what factors shape its development, and how far they are or can be sub- 
ject to conscious control. The change-inducing force may be direct, such 
as legislation, or indirect, such as an altered judicial attitude, as shown by 
a more or less definitely altered trend of decisions on doubtful points. 
Eminent judges, teachers, and practitioners have joined in this group in a 
series of round-table discussions. Mr. George W. Wickersham, former 
attorney-general of the United States, describes the extremely important 
effort to simplify the law which is being carried on by the American Law 
Institute. 

Finally there is a lecture on the selection of judges by Mr. John W. 
Davis, of New York. 

Each lecture is brief. They are all informal and readable, yet full of 
most valuable material. Though they will never be a best seller, they 
should have a wide use and influence in classroom discussion and in many 
fields of specialized inquiry. 


E. W. PuTTKAMMER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Model Laws for Planning Cities, Counties and States. By EDwaArD M. 
BASSETT, FRANK B. WILLIAMS, ALFRED BETTMAN, and ROBERT 
WaittEeN. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1935. Pp. 
vii+ 137. 

A sociologist will hardly be concerned with the technical problems of 
drafting enabling acts for planning. But he should be profoundly in- 
terested to see this material, largely worked up before 1933, presented as 
a current model. The proposals of Messrs. Bassett and Williams—re- 
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spectable names, both—were originally labeled “Practical.” Those of 
Mr. Whitten were put forth as “More Advanced.” “Practical” planning 
was to be the planning of officially undertaken projects. It was ‘‘advanced”’ 
to suggest that a state planning board should make basic studies of the 
optimum use of privately owned land. Then came the New Deal, and the 
dramatic, comprehensive proposals of the National Resources Board to 
plan the use of all natural resources. So, in two short years, “practical” 
proposals seem old-fashioned, and “advanced” ones are hardly abreast 
of the call of the times. It is also noteworthy that Mr. Whitten, a profes- 
sional planner, has diffidently to ask for broader powers than his lawyer 


associates are ready to frame. 


CHARLES S. ASCHER 
PuBLic ADMINISTRATION CLEARING HOUSE 


CHICAGO 


Civil Service Library Series. Vol. I. roo Civil Service Examinations, 
1933. Pp. 248. $5.00. Vol. II. Postal Positions, 1934. Pp. 80. 
$2.50. Vol. III, File Clerk, 1934. Pp. 80. $2.50. Vol. IV, Cus- 
toms and Immigration, 1934. Pp. 80. $2.50. Vol. V, Stenographer 
and Typist, 1934. Pp. 78. $2.50. Vol. V1, General Office Positions, 
1934. Pp. 68. $2.50. Vol. VII, Bookkeeping and Auditing, 1934. 
Pp. 96. $2.50. Vol. VIII, Civil Service Arithmetic, 1934. Pp. 79. 
$2.50. Vol. IX, Mental Alertness Tests, 1934. Pp. 80. $2.50. Mil- 
waukee: Pergande Publishing Co. 


This series of nine booklets purports to contain a comprehensive set of 
sample civil-service examinations and complete information regarding 
opportunities in the public service which the authors hope will “be the 
link which will connect the reader with a steady government job.” The 
first volume contains one hundred sample examinations for ‘‘all popular 
city, county, state, and federal positions.”’ The next six volumes deal with 
positions in the federal service for which there is the most quantitative 
demand: postal service, customs and immigration, stenographer and typ- 
ist, general-office positions, and bookkeeping. The two final volumes 
offer material in “civil-service arithmetic” (an implicated distinction from 
grade-school arithmetic which is not warranted) and on “‘mental-alertness 
tests,” both of which are considered indispensable aids for most examina- 
tions. 

These volumes are intended to prepare their purchasers for successful 
entrance to the public service. The attractions of public work are set 
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forth as good pay, steady jobs, guaranteed pensions, constantly increasing 
opportunity for appointment due to the expansion of government ac- 
tivities, pleasant relations with superiors, and almost no possibility of 
removal. A public position is thus presented to the prospective applicant 
as a sinecure which he can obtain more readily by diligent perusal of these 
volumes. 

It is doubtful whether a person can ‘“‘cram” for an objective test of 
general intelligence which seeks to measure capacity and not acquired 
knowledge. If such cramming is successful, the whole theory underlying 
these tests falls to the ground. It is certain that tests which purport to 
discover general intelligence pre-suppose no preparation in a specific 
field of knowledge. Among the mental-alertness tests, however, is in- 
cluded an examination which calls for a rather detailed factual knowledge 
of the structure and functions of American government. 

These volumes will acquaint the applicant with the type of examina- 
tion to which he must submit for certain public appointments. In some 
cases they will prepare him partially in the subject matter with which he 
must be familiar. For the thorough preparation which is essential for a 
host of public positions he will do better to rely on regular university, 
extension, or night-school courses or on qualifying experience. For in- 
formation as to requisite qualifications and salaries for particular positions 
he will do better to call directly on the civil-service commission or person- 
nel agency of the governmental unit involved. He must forego prepara- 
tion for objective intelligence tests, which are receiving increasing use in 
civil-service examinations and rely instead on his own mental equipment 
and training. 


LyMAN S. Moore 
THE INTERNATIONAL CiTY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Trends in Public Administration. By LEONARD D. Waite. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933. Pp. viili+365. $4.00. 


The field which Commissioner White surveys has seen significant 
changes in the thirty years covered by the investigations of President 
Hoover’s Research Committee on Social Trends. Much of the change has 
been, as the author says, “undirected growth’’; indeed, some of the changes 
had hardly been recognized as trends until Dr. White recorded them 
systematically. “Personnel management,” he says, “is a phrase coined 
in the twentieth century”; “public administration” itself is as new; 
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“career service” is just emerging from the language of specialists into 
common acceptance. 

Dr. White discusses particularly four major trends: the diverse pulls 
toward centralization and decentralization—new relations between levels 
of government; the new management; trends in public employment— 
including the first comprehensive picture of the growth of associations of 
public officials; and the beginning of technical study of the improvement 
of administration—the introduction of research techniques in the field of 
government. 


CHARLES S. ASCHER 
PuBLic ADMINISTRATION CLEARING HousE 


CHICAGO 


The City Manager Profession. By CLARENCE E. RIDLEY and ORIN 
F. Notinc. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. 
xvV+143. $2.00. 


The organized city managers, now almost 450 in number, represent 
the farthest advance of governmental personnel toward a high type of 
professionalization. The authors of the present book, who are staff mem- 
bers of the International City Managers’ Association, have supplied in 
usable and readable form the most important facts relative to the pro- 
fession. The statistical data are instructive and encouraging. Improved 
professional standards are suggested, a great deal of emphasis being at- 
tached to training. From the sociological standpoint, the Association’s 
code of ethics is one of the most significant and suggestive portions of the 
book. The activities of the International City Managers’ Association are 
set forth in detail, and an interesting personnel analysis of “practicing” 
city managers is included. The monograph contains a bibliography. 


MarRSHALL E. Dimock 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Cosmopolitan Conversation—The Language Problems of International Con- 
ferences. By HERBERT NEWHARD SHENTON. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1933. Pp. xviiit+803. $7.50. 


Sponsored by the International Auxiliary Language Association, this is es- 
sentially a research report on the language barrier as it appears in international 
conferences. The book is based on data collected from 1,415 private and semi- 
public international conferences held between 1923 and 1929. The basic data 
are reproduced in the volume and should be useful as a reference source for many 
purposes other than those of the authors of this study. 


Harry D. GEONSE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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